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Want to cut maintenance? 


Here’s where 
BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


can help! 





Because maintenance runs a bill of bil- 
lions every year, this field deserves care- 
ful study for possible savings. Wrought 
iron pipe can’t solve every problem— but 
here are a few of many applications 
where it has proved its extra durability. 











RADIANT HEATING AND SNOW MELTING 


Byers Wrought Iron pipe provides the 
forming properties, high heat emission, 
expansion characteristics, mechanical 
strength and proven corrosion resistance 
essential for dependability. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING LINES 


Wrought iron is a real life extender. 
Especially effective in condensate, waste, 
and vent lines—all ‘Shot spots’ in the 
average installation. 


=a 
CONDENSERS A 


Users have reported periods of service 
up to 50 years, and service ratios of two 
to one, for wrought iron. 


YARD PIPING 


Wrought iron is regularly used for longer 
life in air, steam and water piping, con- 
duit, bridge railings, etc. 











DIESEL SERVICING LINES 


Wrought iron for fuel supply, water, and 
other lines, helps make each new diesel 
servicing facility a permanent instal- 
lation. 
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AIR AND STEAM LINES 


Good bending qualities and high re- 
sistance to shock and vibration make 
wrought iron first choice for car and 
locomotive piping. 


ALSO—HOT ROLLED APPLICATIONS 


Remember, too, that hot rolled wrought 
iron is available for enduring smoke 
stacks .. . blast plates . . . all kinds of 
tanks . . . staybolts . . . coal handling 
equipment, and other services where 
severe corrosion is anticipated. Wrought 
iron’s unique structure arms it against 
attack. Ask for bulletins on any applica- 
tions you are concerned with. 


A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Houston, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco. Export Division: New 
York, New York. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR.AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE QUALITY ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 


CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT IRON 





Mile after mile 


ESSO ARACAR —car oils are providing lasting, dependable 
lubrication in railroad car journal boxes through a wide range 
of climatic conditions and the toughest kind of railroading. 
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RAILROAD PRODUCTS 
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Two grades, Aracar 45 and 55, meet AAR 
specifications for a winter and summer oil, 
respectively. 


PROVED ON THE RUN by actual opera- 
tion in multiple-unit Diesel locomo- 
tives through hundreds of thousands 
of miles of the most rugged railroad 
operating conditions in all kinds of 
weather. 


PROVED IN THE LAB ... research by a staff 
of over 2000 scientists and technicians in 
America’s largest petroleum laboratories 
makes sure that ARACAR oils give proper 
lubrication in all types of car journals. 


PROVED ON THE JOB —Esso Sales Engi- 
neers make sure that every Esso Railroad 
Product is performing up to your satis- 
faction. Be sure to call on an Esso Sales 
Engineer any time for help with your 
fuel and lubricating problems. 
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RE-SIGNALING— 
NEW SIGNALING— 
FUTURE SIGNALING— 







Here’s one control for all! 








Universal in application, “‘Union’’ Coded Track Circuit Control ; 





has provided greater safety, increased reliability and better per- 













formance in every signal system in which it has been employed. 
The engineering advantages are obtained in both new signaling or 
re-signaling. It can be combined effectively with C.T.C. too (single 


track, or multiple track with either-direction signaling). 


It should be remembered that where Coded Track Circuit Control 
of wayside signals is used, the wayside costs of adding cab signal 


protection may be greatly reduced or entirely eliminated. 





For more efficient planning of your present and long-range signaling 


program, get the whole story of this modern track circuit control 






system. Write for Bulletin 157. 
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WEEK AT A GLANCE 








NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: Railroads seek probe of long-haul 
trucking.—Fact-finding board hears more railroad evidence 
in connection with conductors’ and trainmen’s demands for 
40-hr. week and rules changes.—127 Diesel units ordered by 
3 railroads.—Senate committee begins hearings on “union 
shop” bill——Mediation renewed in “extra-fireman” demand. 
—Drysdale asks Senate subcommittee for “new concept” of 
railroads.—U.S. C. of C. stages discussion of transportation. 
—P.R.R. and Wabash get authority to buy D.T.&I.—Ameri- 
can Locomotive and General Electric coordinate locomotive 
sales organizations. 





MARION J. WISE: As briefly reported in last week’s Rail- 
way Age, Marion J. Wise, president of the Central of Geor- 
gia since June 28, 1948, died on April 26. A more detailed 
account of his railroad career, with some facts about the 
progressive company which he headed, appears on page 38. 





HOW TO HANDLE PULPWOOD: There appears to be stead- 
ily growing support for the idea that the railroads would 
benefit substantially from greater use of cars designed spe- 
cifically to handle individual commodities or types of com- 
modities. An interesting and strikingly successful application 
of this theory is the Bangor & Aroostook’s use of some 200 
special side-discharge pulpwood cars. The cars, plus a special 
dumper, were designed jointly by the railroad, the Great 
Northern Paper Company and the Magor Car Corporation; 
as related in the illustrated article which starts on page 34, 
they have substantially reduced the cost of handling pulp- 
wood, and helped to keep it moving over B.&A. rails. 





FOR TRAFFIC DEVELOPMENT: Everyone knows that rail- 
roads furnish transportation, but not everyone realizes the 
additional non-transportation ‘benefits which they provide. 
One of the most important of those benefits, and one seldom 
fully recognized, is their contribution toward increasing the 
industrial and agricultural potential of the territories they 
serve—an activity often carried on from a long-range view- 
point and with no immediate hope of return in the way of 
increased traffic. The men who do this work, organized in 
the American Railway Development Association, held their 
41st annual convention at Omaha, Neb., April 19-21; the 
meeting is reported on page 49. 





ENVIRONMENT AND MANAGEMENT: With as much discus- 
sion as there is today of problems confronting “the rail- 
roads” it’s pretty easy for the public, and railroaders, too, 
to forget that “the railroads” are not a single company, but 
an industry composed of many individual companies with 
widely different problems and characteristics. Some of these 
individual companies are, relatively, in poorer condition today 
than the industry as a whole; others are substantially better 
off. Some of the more striking departures from the norm, 
particularly on the upward side, and some of the reasons 
for those departures, were reviewed recently before the Na- 


tional Federation of Financial Analysts Societies by Walter 
F. Hahn, of Smith, Barney & Co.; on page 30 is an article 
by Mr. Hahn, based on his discussion. “Environment and 
management,” he concludes, “make a railroad,” but some 
“have problems which even wizards could not solve.” 





THE NEXT STEP: It is of course far too early to predict 
what, if anything, will be the end result of the hearings 
on transportation now being conducted by the Senate sub- 
committee on domestic land and water transportation. But 
the hearings have already produced one definitely beneficial 
result—a superlatively complete and carefully documented 
statement of the precise nature of the difficulties confronting 
the railroads and a clear and specific analysis of the changes 
which are needed in transportation policy and legislation to 
restore to the railroads the ability to become and remain 
financially and physically strong. The industry owes to J. 
Carter Fort and his associates sincere thanks for a splendid 
job of diagnosis. Now it’s up to the rest of the industry to 
take the next step—to make use of the facts and the policy 
presented to the Senate. Some ideas on what needs to be 
done are included in our leading editorial. 





BENEFITS OF TIMBER TREATMENT: Definite evidence of the 
economic value to the railroads of timber preservation; in- 
dications of continuing advances in preservation materials 
and techniques, and warnings that forest conservation meas- 
ures must be applied on a still broader scale than at pres- 
ent were the highlights of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association’s 46th annual convention at Houston, Tex., April 
25-27. A full report of convention proceedings begins on page 


44. 





GREATEST ON RECORD: Capital expenditures for equipment 
and other improvements by Class I railroads in 1949 totaled 
$1,312,200,000, the “greatest amount for any year on record,” 
the A.A.R. announced this week. Details: of the expendi- 
tures, and comparisons with prior years, are given in the 
News. 





HOW SAFE CAN A RAILROAD BE? The railroads have come 
closer than any other form of transportation to reducing to 
an absolute minimum the calculated risk which is inherent 
in any human operation of complicated machinery. But 
when something does go wrong, safety records so laborieusly 
compiled over long periods of years are quickly forgotten 
and criticism, severe, frequently uninformed and often com- 
pletely unfounded, frequently follows. Such was the story 
after the February 17 wreck on the Long Island. Because 
the resulting criticism, in that case, was especially harsh, 
and because it was directed also against many other rail- 
roads, Railway Age looked into the L.I.’s safety record, and 
to the precautions which it regularly takes against accidents, 
and came up with the facts outlined in the article begin- 
ning on page 39. 
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NOW THAT THE RAILROADS HAVE 
A SOUND PUBLIC POLICY... . 


J. Carter Fort and his associates, appearing for 
the Association of American Railroads in the S.50 
investigation by the Senate interstate commerce 
subcommittee, have done a superlatively complete 
job of setting forth in carefully documented detail 
the difficulties which confront the railroads—which 
must be removed if the industry is to serve the nation 
as it should. These A.A.R. statements have been re- 
viewed briefly in the news pages in recent issues of 
this paper, but the complete texts are doubtless avail- 
able at most railroad executive offices; and railway 
officers in any way responsible for public policy 
would certainly find well repaid the time they may 
devote to a careful reading of the entire series. 

Never before has the railroad industry cooperated 
to set forth in such detail and so cogently the precise 
nature of its difficulties—that is, its precarious traf- 
fic and earnings position and the competitive and 
regulatory framework which has produced this un- 
happy condition. Not until now have the railroads 
ever stated so clearly and specifically the changes 
which they believe are required in their regulation, 
and in the financing and control of the use of 
publicly owned transportation facilities, in order to 
restore to the railroads the ability to finance them- 
selves from private resources and to regain the 
health and growth which the public interest and the 
public safety require. 

In sum, a splendid performance in diagnosis has 
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been done; now how about prescribing and applying 
remedial measures as comprehensive in detailed and 
convincing accuracy as the diagnosis? Whose job 
is it to apply the cure, now that so thorough a 
presentation of all the complex aspects of the malady 
has been made? 


The Complete Answer 


The easy—and partly true—answer to these ques- 
tions is to say that Congress should prescribe the 
indicated remedies, following closely the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Fort and his associates. This answer 
is, however, incomplete—because Congress does not 
happen to be an enlightened despot, able to take 
whatever legislative steps wisdom may direct in deal- 
ing with transportation. However thoroughly con- 
vinced the Senate interstate commerce committee 
may be as to the rightness of the testimony of the 
A.A.R. witnesses, it still will be helpful—and prob- 
ably quite necessary—for a lot of influential people 
outside of Congress to be reached, and convinced 
emotionally as well as intellectually, as to the vital 
importance to them of the adoption of the principal 
recommendations made in the testimony by Mr. 
Fort and his collaborators. 

Formal testimony, and formal resolutions of en- 
dorsement, are an essential part of the educational 
process leading up to constructive legislative action 
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—but they are only a part of the process. Informa- 
tion has to be converted into a definite legislative 
program, and emotional zeal as well as intelligence 
has to be aroused, before there is any chance that 
the results of systematic observation and analysis 
will be reflected in the law. It is not enough that 
the A.A.R. witnesses should be so well informed 
and so aptly articulate—their revelations will have 
to spread abroad, becoming the property and the 
conviction of many thousands of determined and 
influential Americans, before Congress is likely to 
translate sound precepts into effective legislative 
action. 


The Next Step 


The next step toward this outcome is, probably, 
for all railroad officers with a sense of responsibility 
for the industry’s welfare to digest this evidence 
themselves—and to use constructive imagination in 
developing ways to convey it to other people, es- 
pecially to shippers who comprise the most effective 
part of public opinion where transportation legis- 
lation is concerned. The practitioners in the field 
of railroad public relations are, no doubt, already 
fully prepared to do their necessary part in this 
great educational endeavor—but the public relations 
officers are, so to speak, the “technicians of com- 
munication”; they are not the microphones and 
loud-speakers which actually convey the message. 
That is a function which can and should be per- 
formed by every intelligent and devoted railroader 
who is not tongue-tied. Mr. Fort and his colleagues 
have produced the ammunition and the public re- 
lations departments will doubtless make it widely 
available; but actually delivering the volleys where 
they will do the most good is a duty spread widely 
throughout the industry’s personnel, especially its 
officers and supervisory forces. The required strategy 
is not just that of combat, either—measures of diplo- 
macy are equally necessary and appropriate. 

Many friends of the railroads—outside the industry 
as well as within—have appeared to discern a funda- 
mental contradiction in the approach to a solution 
of transportation problems by the methods em- 
ployed, for instance, by the Transportation Associ- 
ation of America, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, by such determined enthusiasts as those who 
enlist themselves behind a bill in a state legisla- 
ture to bring the legal size of trucks down to the 
limits recommended by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. But where lies any 
essential antithesis in these two approaches? 

A nation needs, for the safety of its political 
and economic existence, a diplomatic corps—and 
it also needs a military force. These two arms of 
national policy are not antithetical, but can and 
should supplement each other. To the extent that 
the Transportation Association of America is able 
to bring representatives of all aspects of transporta- 
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tion together under conditions conducive to reasoned 
cooperation, the more it is likely that many details 
of disagreement among the several agencies of trans- 
port may be amicably settled. On the other hand, if 
there is a large and influential group of shippers 
and other citizens well prepared to go directly into 
the legislative halls with a good chance of impress- 
ing legislators with the pressing need, in the public 
interest, of taking whatever steps are necessary to 
get the railroads out of the poorhouse, this latter 
element of total strategy is certainly no less import- 
ant than the strictly diplomatic approach. Indeed, 
it sometimes happens that the diplomats of the nation 
with the biggest and most respected military estab- 
lishment seem to speak with an eloquence which has 
peculiarly persuasive power. And, of course, a nation 
with a big military force and no diplomatic corps 
at all is simply barbarous. 

The first step—able and detailed diagnosis—in 
getting a sharp turnabout in the critical situation of 
the railroads has been successfully taken. The next 
step is that of enlisting the assistance of all the 
able physicians needed to effect a cure—these 
physicians being, above all others, the leaders of the 
shipping fraternity. How enlist them? In addition 
to enlightening them of the details of the diagnosis, 
does not something need to be done to arouse them 
emotionally as well as intellectually—(1) by promis- 
ing them the improvements in service which they 
want; and (2) giving the whole program a positive 
direction by mutual agreement upon some such goal 
as: “Restoring self-supporting private enterprise and 
economic freedom to transportation”? 

There are many people in this country who have 
no immediate self-interest at stake in the solvency 
of the railroads, but who do have a highly conscious 
determination not to permit their America to go 
socialistic. It is a service to such patriotic people 
to identify honestly for them the cause of railroad 
solvency with the larger goal to which they have 
dedicated themselves. 

Now that the railroad industry has such a sterling 
policy to “sell,” it certainly makes.sense to adopt a 
“sales” program which is just as thoroughgoing and 
sound as the product to be “sold.” 





WHAT TYPE OF 
DIESEL REPAIRS? 


A major problem in the economical operation of 
Diesel motive power is the determination of the in- 
tervals between repair periods and the basis for ar- 
riving at their duration. For most parts, a logical 
way to gage the probable need for repairs is to 
base the decision on the total amount of fuel con- 
sumed by the engine over the entire period, which is 
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a measure of the horsepower-hours developed. For 
greater simplicity in scheduling any type of repairs 
many roads prefer to use mileage, or even straight 
time for some types of power. 

The use of horsepower-hours, or fuel consumed. 
for determining parts repair or replacement should 
become increasingly useful as Diesel fleets grow 
and locomotives spend less and less time assigned 
to particular runs, and more and more in general 
pool service. Where a locomotive is operated in a 
specific service all or most of the time, mileage is a 
satisfactory indicator of wear because it provides a 
close measure of the work done. This is not neces- 
sarily, nor even usually, the case when a locomotive 
is used in different classes of service over entirely 
different terrains. 

Unfortunately, however, the increase in Diesel 
power on a railroad may make it more difficult to 
schedule repairs on a fuel-consumption basis at the 
same time that the growth makes it increasingly de- 
sirable to do this, because of the tendency toward 
pool service when the number of locomotives gets 
larger. An important question to be answered, there- 
fore, is whether it will be worth the additional time 
and effort to arrive at a more scientific means than 
straight time or mileage for determining the need 
for parts repair or renewal. Probably the benefit 
of the doubt should be given to the better way even 
though more trouble is involved, because the alter- 
native may well be a drift toward the slipshod main- 
tenance today being accorded steam power on many 
roads. 

The present tendency toward increased emphasis 
on classified repairs to Diesel locomotives might well 
be a new field in which the fuel consumption of the 
engine would determine the intervals between the 
shoppings. It could be a help in answering a number 
of questions that will likely arise if classified repairs 
are adopted generally. 

What should be the interval between shoppings? 
What should be done with partially worn parts? 
Should they be re-applied in the engine to be later 
replaced during the periods of progressive mainte- 
nance that will supplement the class repairs, or 
should they be replaced during the class repair and 
held as replacement parts? Or is the availability of 
the Diesel of sufficient importance to justify discard- 
ing entirely the partially worn parts so as to reduce 
as far as possible the risk of tying the locomotive 
up for minor repairs? These are some of the ques- 
tions involved in establishing a shopping program 
for Diesel-electric locomotives. 





The real issue in the intended strike of the locomotive 
firemen is their failure to realize that they, as well as their 
employers, are engaged in a highly competitive business. 
The more expensive they make railroad operation, the less 
work there will be for them and for many other railroad 
workers.—Wall Street Journal. 
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WHY SOME LOCOMOTIVE 
FAILURES OCCUR 


Reports of accidents involving failures of locomo- 
tive parts disclose two conditions involving main- 
tenance routine which are frequently contributory. 
One is the repeated reporting of a defective condi- 
tion, sometimes running for many days prior to the 
ultimate failure of the part, or iis failure to operate, 
with consequences involving the life and limb of 
employees and patrons as well as the destruction of 
property. The other is the failure of maintenance 
routine in which employees are called off partially 
finished jobs which are ultimately finished by other 
men, 

For more than 20 years, since the advent of long 
locomotive runs, locomotives have been dispatched 
almost without regard to the territory to which they 
are assigned and on which the principal responsi- 
bility for their maintenance lies. Work reports are, 
therefore, made at many terminal points and neither 
the enginemen nor the terminal employees have 
knowledge of preceding work reports. Thus, the 
same work may be reported successively day after 
day and the fact that the work done to correct the 
condition reported is proving wholly ineffective is 
completely missed at each successive terminal. In- 
stances even come to light occasionally where the 
same defect is reported day after day at the same 
terminal and work is done repeatedly which does 
not correct the defect, until an accident occurs. 

An engine terminal is a busy place where there 
is never a comfortable margin of man-hours so that 
men can be assigned to follow through one job to 
completion. Once a man is called away for another 
more immediately pressing job, it is purely a matter 
of chance if he ultimately returns to complete the 
earlier assignment. Thus, for instance, bolts and nuts 
temporarily applied and not adequately tightened 
are overlooked and accidents result. 

Where locomotives are tramps, tying up at vari- 
ous terminals without regularity, a record of work 
reports on the locomotive, to be consulted by the 
enginehouse foreman, would bring to light condi- 
tions in which superficial repairs or adjustments 
were proving inadequate. This knowledge should 
lead to a more thorough diagnosis of the trouble 
and its correction with less expenditure for man- 
hours and material than would be required for fur- 
ther continued tinkering. The prevention of failures 
from the second cause is a matter of complete in- 
spection of all work done on a locomotive before 
it is dispatched. 

Accidents resulting from the failure of routine 
usually involve unjustified assumptions as to the 
completeness and correctness of the job on the 
part of the foreman or mechanics who sign for the 
work. The final inspection should be devoid of 
all assumptions. 
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Why Some Railroads Have Been Doing Well in a|Ge 





T he Class I railroads last year had earnings* which 
represented a 2.91 per cent return on property invest- 
ment. Net operating income was $687 million on de- 
preciated property investment of $23.6 billion. Net in- 
come in 1949 was $438 million, including $254 million 
non-operating income. Without any non-operating in- 
come, net income would have been about $200 million— 
less than 1 per cent on property investment. 

This sounds bad and it is bad. Yet surprisingly 
enough, in the generally unfavorable environment indi- 
cated, some railroads did comparatively well. Those 
that earned substantial amounts on their common shares 
(though not so much on book value) include: 


1949 Earnings in Excess Earned on 

of $10 Equity** 
Per Common Share % 

Alabama Great Southern $10.55 t 7.43 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 18.06 $.12 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 10.09 Tt 8.52 
Illinois Central 11.20 5.00 
Kansas City Southern 18.10 9.5 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 21.49 $11.10 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 30.56 8.09 
St. Louis Southwestern 42.92 10.67 
Union Pacific 10.28 6.67 

1949 Earnings Between Earned on 

5 and $10 Equity** 
Per Common Share % 
Atlantic Coast Line $ 9.39 3.02 
Bangor & Aroostook 7.84 5.12 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 9.03 3.34 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 9.83 6.25 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 7.27 4.11 
Great Northern 6.05 3.59 
Maine Central 6.75 3.36 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 8.36 t 4.67 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 5.86 T 5.85 
Seaboard Air Line 8.71 6.51 
Southern 6.87 2.86 
Southern Pacific 8.66 3.25 
Texas & Pacific 9.73 3.31 
Wabash 7.18 5.54 
Western Pacific 5.08 t 3.50 





* Before non-operating income and fixed charges. 

**Earned on book value of common stock, i.e. stated or par value 
of common stock plus surplus. 

+ Based on 1948 book value. 
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The earnings per share of this group are in sharp 
contrast with the previous reference to a 1949 Class I 
railroad return of less than 1 per cent. How is it that 
some railroads do well, others poorly? Why are some 
of the formerly strongest railroads today among the 
weakest; why are some of the weakest railroads of the 
1930’s, in fact some of the then-bankrupt railroads, 
today among our strongest? 

After four years of postwar environment there is still 
no general understanding of just how this all came 
about. What caused these revolutionary changes? Are 
they permanent? Or will the weak again become the 
strong, and vice versa? Which railroads, if any, have 
investment appeal? What do they have that makes 
them different than other railroads? Also, what don’t 
they have that has weakened the/ position of the others? 
Some answers to these questions and others are here 
attempted. 

That some railroads have been doing well and others 
poorly reflects the fact that the former have benefitted 
to a predominant extent by some of the war and postwar 
developments favorable to railroads and the latter 
have been harmed in a major way by unfavorable de- 
velopments. Few railroads have been benefited by all of 
the favorable developments and not been hurt by some 
of the unfavorable. But those that have been doing well, 
and that will continue to do relatively well until the en- 
vironment changes, have been benefited to a consider- 
able degree by the following favorable factors, and not 
hurt too badly by the unfavorable. 


Favorable Factors: (1) Greater than average growth of 
traffic resulting chiefly from greater than average population 
and industrial growth of certain areas, specifically the Pa- 
cific Coast, the Southwest and Florida. 


This article has been developed by the author from a paper delivered 
at the annual meeting in New York, on March 2, of the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, as reported in Railway 
Age of March 4, page 61 
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Generally Unfavorable Environment 
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Large post-war expenditures for 
centralized traffic control (fac- 
ing page) and Diesel-electric 
motive power (abeve) have 
helped the railroads to pro- 
vide better service, meet com- 
petition, and keep rates and 
fares from increasing in pro- 
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(2) Inflation of wages and other operating costs and 
freight rates, the net effect of which has been to increase 
the earnings of low-operating-cost railroads. 

(3) Large expenditures for additions and betterments, in- 
cluding Diesel-electric locomotives particularly, resulting in 
improved efficiency of operation. 

(4) Better overall financial position produced by reduced 
debt and fixed charges and strengthened cash and working 
capital. 

(5) Managerial changes productive of new leaders in the 
transportation field. 

Unfavorable Factors: (1) Increased loss entailed in passen- 
ger service. 

(2) Downward trend of coal consumption and production. 

(3) Increased expense of terminal operation, particularly 
that involved in termination of a freight movement. 

(4) Greater than average loss of traffic to trucks due to 
type of traffic or length of haul or rate structure. 

Of the above, by far the most influential among the 


favorable items has been large revenue growth. This 
may reflect various developments, one of the most im- 
portant of which has been regional changes in popula- 
tion and industry. During the period April 1, 1940, to 
July 1, 1948, population gains by regions and states 
were as follows: 


POPULATION GAINS—PER CENT 


Northeastern States 9 
North Central States 9 
Southern States 7 
Western States 34 
New York 7 
Pennsylvania 8 
Florida 24 
Texas 13 
Arizona 33 
Utah 19 
Nevada 28 
Washington 43 
Oregon 49 
California 45 
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portion to wages, taxes and 
other operating costs 


Greater than average growth of traffic and revenues 
may also reflect less than average diversion to competi- 
tive forms of transportation; not too heavy a coal 
trafic, which has been in a downward trend in relation 
to industry in general; less than average amount of 
passenger traffic; or a high measure of freight solicita- 
tion ability. 

Whatever the reasons, there have been very large dif- 
ferences in the revenue increases of our railroads—much 
greater differences than most people realize. The large* 
companies that gained more than the average for Class 
I railroads since the late 1930’s are shown below: 


LARGEST REVENUE GAINS AMONG CLASS | RAILROADS 


(1935-9 = 100) 
1929 19. 
St. Louis Southwestern 137 309 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 170 310 
Seaboard Air Line 146 308 
Kansas City Southern 150 300 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 141 285 
Atlantic Coast Line 161 277 
Western Pacific 117 271 
Southern Pacific 154 266 
Union Pacific 145 261 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 191 255 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie 207 248 
Northern Pacific 160 248 
Western Maryland 120 247 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 144 246 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 143 245 
Great Northern 144 243 
St. Louis-San Francisco 188 240 
Alabama Great Southern 154 239 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 192 238 
Illinois Central 168 233 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 168 232 
Central of Georgia 162 231 
Chicago, Burlinaton & Quincy 172 231 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 166 231 
Texas & Pacific 170 231 
Baltimore & Ohio 170 229 
Southern 154 228 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 141 226 
Class | Railroads 163 223 


Immediately, we have an unmistakable answer to our 





*Those with 1949 revenues over $25 million. 
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question “Why Have Some Railroads Been Doing Well 
in an Unfavorable Environment?” 

Of the twenty-eight railroads having the largest rev- 
enue gains since the years immediately preceding the 
war, nine are in the above list of nine that earned over 
$10 per common share in 1949, and eleven more are in 
the list of fifteen that earned between $5 and $10 per 
common share in 1949. In other words, only eight rail- 
roads of the twenty-eight largest revenue gainers failed 
to earn $5 on their common stocks last year. 

It may be unnecessary to point out that the ten rail- 
roads that showed the smallest revenue gains since 
1935-1939 showed 1949 net income that averaged only 
74 cents per share of common stock. 


Industrial Moves Reflected 


It seems pretty conclusive, then, that one of the chief 
reasons for the wide variations in railroad earnings de- 
veloped in the war and postwar years is the great dis- 
parity in the revenue increases of the various companies, 
with the greatest gain, 229 per cent, the smallest 54 per 
cent. Worth noting is the fact that of the twenty-eight 
railroads with the largest revenues gains, eighteen are 
in the West, seven are in the South and only three are 
in the East. This is parallel to the population and in- 
dustrial shifts. It also shows the influence of the farm 
prosperity produced by the war and sustained since 
then by federal subsidy programs. 

Population shifts, industrial development, farm pros- 
perity, these alone do not account for the wide varia- 
tions in the railroads’ revenues trends. Passenger busi- 
ness and head-end traffic cannot be overlooked. Passen- 
ger revenues have not increased as much as freight rev- 
enues, and, in addition, the unit cost of passenger opera- 
tion has increased materially so that very few railroads 
have found it possible to break even on passenger traffic 
as a whole, even though main-line business is often 
profitable. 

Mail, which is carried for the United States 
government at ridiculously low rates and which pro- 
duces a large loss, is also an important factor. Other 
things being equal, railroads that do not have much 
passenger or allied business have done much better 
financially than those that have. 


Effect of Coal on Revenue 


Most railroads that move a large amount of coal have 
not been among the leading revenue gainers. Of the 
twenty-eight listed above, relatively few can be identified 
with coal traffic and these do not head the list. This is 
because other fuels are supplanting coal in consumers’ 
furnaces and power plants, in the main due to changes 
in relative fuel prices. Prices for coal have soared in 
comparison with those of other fuels, especially oil. 
Greater than average wage increases for the miners are 
not the only reason. Important is the fact that in an 
inflationary environment any product that requires much 
labor in its production is at a disadvantage compared 
with competitors’ products that do not. Oil is one of the 
latter. 

Increased burden of terminal and harbor expense has 
been an important factor in holding down the earnings 
of some railroads. Such include Eastern tidewater rail- 
roads and some that have relatively short hauls. Thus, 
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Modern retarder-equipped hump yards at strategic locations ex- 
pedite movement of freight 


comparatively, the Western roads have benefited by 
their longer than average hauls and absence of heavy 
port traffic. 

“The rich get richer and the poor get poorer.” Bene- 
ficiaries of the factors favorable to railroads had ex- 
ceptionally large net incomes in the 1940 decade, par- 
ticularly during the war years. In many cases only a 
small part of earnings was given to stockholders. As a 
result, some railroads were able to improve their finan- 
cial and physical conditions much more than others. In 
some cases debt was tremendously reduced, as were fixed 
charges. Cash and working capital positions were 
strengthened. Large amounts were spent for additions 
and betterments. Some of these, as in the case of the 
Diesel-electric locomotive, were productive of tremen- 
dous economies. 

Consider the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. During 
the ten years 1940-1949 its net income totaled $457 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, $62 million was paid to preferred 
stockholders and $133 million to common stockholders. 
Retained earnings were $262 million, which find reflec- 
tion in the following balance sheet changes: 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


1949 
(millions) 

Funded Debt $ 215 $ 332 
Preferred Stock 124 124 
Common Stock 243 243 
Cash and Equivalent 119 50 
Net Current Assets 110 A 63 A 
Road 926 803 
Equipment 527 306 

Total 1,453 1,109 

Depreciation & Amortization 419 194 
Corporate Surplus 613 385 


Book Value of Common 
Stock 5 : 258 
A—Do not include net current assets of $46 million in 1949 and $5 
million in 1939 of subsidiary Western Improvement Company. 


As a result of the large reinvestment in plant, the 
Santa Fe has been able to handle its increased traffic 
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in highly efficient fashion. Its fleet of Diesel-electric loco- 
motives—one of the largest in the country, numbering 
444 (864 units) at the end of 1949 compared with 49 
ten years previous—aids importantly in this respect. 
Diesels account in large measure for the increase in 
gross ton-miles per train-hour* from 35,471 in 1939 to 
52,053 in 1949. 

Thus the Santa Fe has benefited not only from ab- 
normally large increases in traffic and revenues but also 
from abnormally large retained earnings permitting a 
degree of efficiency unequaled in the company’s history. 

The Santa Fe story, unfortunately, is typical, in part 
or in whole, of a relatively small segment of the railroad 
industry. It is living proof of the text of this message, 
namely that environment and management make a 
railroad. 


The Role of Management 


The subject of management is one that is difficult to 
analyze in terms carrying convincing evidence that the 
analysis is wholly objective. This is particularly true 
since good management looks to the future and not en- 
tirely at the present. Some indices which might suggest 
excellent management as of the present many not augur 
so well of the future—and the reverse is also true. That 
there are good, fair and poor railroad managements, 
few would deny.-The good are the leaders, the fair are 
the followers, the poor are the rest. Unfortunately, all 
too often the idea of poor management is associated 
with poor financial results. This is not necessarily so. 
Some railroads have problems which even wizards could 
not solve. 

Be that as it may, the type of management a 
railroad has is very important from the standpoint of 
the investor. That good management can do a better 
job than a fair or poor management has been graphi- 
cally demonstrated by the recent history of the Chicago 
Great Western. 

The Great Western is definitely not one of the large 
revenue growth railroads. In 1949 its operating revenues 
were only 183 per cent of the 1935-39 average. com- 
pared with 223 for Class I railroads. This is close to the 
bottom of the list. Yet when I visited President Dera- 
mus late last year, I had ample reason in the improved 
operations of the road to ask him what the numbers 
46-41-37-29 meant to him. He didn’t know, in fact 
looked at me as if I were wasting his time. But he 
warmed up quickly when I pointed out to him that 
the four figures were Great Western’s transportation 
ratios for the last four Octobers. 

In order to realize clearly just what was accomplished 
by new methods and new tools, take a look at revenues 
and transportation expenses for the Great Western and 
the Class I railroads for the past four years. 

Between 1946 and 1949 the Great Western reduced 





*Generally considered one of the best single measures of freight 
train operating efficiency. 


transportation expenses by over 13 cents on each dollar 
of revenues. On the basis of last year’s revenues of $32.3 
million, the indicated annual saving is $4.2 million. This 
is a lot of money to be saving. The same kind of a sav- 
ing for Class I railroads on the basis of 1949 revenues of 
$8.6 billion would be over $1.1 billion, compared with 
1949 Class I railroad net income of $438 million. 

The Great Western job was done primarily with 
Diesels, but savings in other directions were substantial. 
Perhaps more important than the technical details of 
how management accomplished the above savings is the 
fact that they were accomplished. 


A Lot or a Little 


Other instances of outstanding managerial ability in 
the railroad field could readily be cited. Perhaps a 
story I was recently told will do as well. Not long ago 
I had the privilege of talking railroads with a top execu- 
tive of one of our large equipment manufacturing com- 
panies. This man knows railroad management as few 
others do. I asked him to define good railroad manage- 
ment. He said, “Some railroad managements expect a lot 
from their employees and get it. Other managements 
expect littlhe—and get it. Employees live up to what 
management expects of them.” 

This brief survey would not be complete without men- 
tion of one more development of the war and postwar 
years that has had widely diverse effects upon the vari- 
ous railroads. Many people, according to my observa- 
tion, have the impression that most, if not all, of the 
railroads were, on balance, hurt by the postwar inflation 
of wages and other costs, freight rates and passenger 
fares. You will appreciate that this is not true of the 
railroads any more than it is true of any other industry 
whose component companies vary widely for any num- 
ber of reasons in their costs of operation or production. 
Actually, it is demonstrable that during recent years 
wage increases and offsetting freight rate increases 
increased the earnings of some of the low operating cost 
railroads. The high cost operation roads, on the other 
hand, suffered decreases in net income as a result of 
the inflation. 

It seems clear that most of the railroads that have 
been doing well are those that have had the largest 
gains in traffic and revenues. Such were able to over- 
come the problems produced by inflation, in fact some 
gained net income as a result of the inflation. Such in- 
clude relatively few railroads that have very heavy 
passenger revenues or coal revenues. New tools and 
methods of transportation have had an important bear- 
ing, too, on the matter of profitable railroad operation, 
and in some cases the evidence strongly suggests the 
importance of management. 

Until the general environment changes or until rail- 
roads themselves change their characteristics, the gen- 
eral rule of the postwar period—Environment and 
Management Make a Railroad—will probably persist. 
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Chicago Great Western 


Class | Railroads 
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t ae aes ae 
1949 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 1947 1946 

Thousands Millions 
Operating Revenues $32,291 $35,690 $31,325 $27,106 $8,580 $9,672 $8,685 $7,628 
Transportation Exp. 11,188 14,371 13,963 12,962 3,416 3,821 3,476 3,212 
Transportation Ratio 34.6% 40.3% 44.6% 47.8% 39.8% 39.5% 40.0% 42.1% 
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Special Cars and Car Dumper 
Cut Pulpwood Handling Costs 






Loading pulpwood for Great Northern Paper Company's mills at Sheridan, Me. 


T he evolution of pulpwood car design and the develop- 
ment of a special car dumper worked out by joint ef- 
forts of the Bangor & Aroostook, the Great Northern 
Paper Company and the Magor Car Corporation has 
operated to make substantial reductions in the cost of 
handling pulpwood. 


A Large Freight Factor 


About 20 per cent of the freight traffic of the Bangor 
& Aroostook is pulpwood, 818,661 tons having been 
handled during 1947 and 710,335 tons during 1948. 
Most of it moves from loading points in the Northern 
Maine woods to paper mills such as the one at Milli- 
nocket, Maine. 

Until about 1945 pulpwood to the Great Northern mills 
was loaded in box, gondola, rack or flat cars and un- 
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loaded at the mill by manual labor. This method re- 
quired about 2144 man-hours to unload an average car 
of 19 cords. 

During 1945 the first of an experimental design of 
side-discharge pulpwood cars was worked out and the 
car built by Magor Car Corporation at Passaic, N. J. 
The initial tests with this car indicated definite econ- 
omies and the engineering staff of the Great Northern 
Paper Company developed a design of car dumper which 
in its final form was installed at the Millinocket mill. 
Coincident with the dumper project, the Bangor & 
Aroostook ordered 100 side-discharge pulpwood cars of 
50-tons capacity which were completed in 1947 and 
placed in service. They proved satisfactory and a subse- 
quent order for another 100 cars of essentially the same 
design has been delivered by Magor to the railroad. 
The car dumper consists of two platforms 8 ft. 6 in. 
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The cars are lined up over 
the dumper by small in- 
ternal-combustion switch- 
ing locomotive. This illus- 
tration shows the chute 
down which the pulpwood 
rolls into the canal 

















The dumper platform, 
with a car in the tilted 
position. In the immediate 
foreground is the pump 
house which contains the 
motordriven pumps and 
the controls 





When the pulpwood cars 
are tilted on the platform 
of the dumper the sides 
of the car open and the 
contents slide down the 
apron into the canal 
which leads to the mills 
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long by 9 ft. 5 in. wide, hinged to tilt to a maximum 
angle of 39 degrees. These platforms, with the car, are 
controlled in their movement by a hydraulic cylinder of 
14-in. bore by 5414-in. stroke exerting a force of 64,600 
lb. with 420 lb. per sq. in. hydraulic pressure. 

The pulpwood car is run onto the tilting platform of 
the dumper and held to the rails by locking bars at- 
tached to lugs on the side of the car with 2%e-in. pins. 
The locking bars are hinged to a jaw on the end of the 
piston of two 12-in. hydraulic holding-down cylinders 
secured to the dumper platform. At a hydraulic pressure 
of 270 lb. per sq. in. the resistance to the overturning 
of the car is 27,250 Ib. at each cylinder. 


Tilting the Cars 


Once the car is locked to the platform rails another 
hydraulic cylinder of 6-in. bore and 15-in. stroke 
actuates the locking mechanism of the side-discharge 
car doors to unlock them; pressure is applied to the 
14-in. jacking cylinders and the dumper platform and 
cars are tilted. Structural brackets on the dumper plat- 
form are located in such positions as to permit the side 
sills of the car to rest on heavy angle supports when 
the platform is tilted to the maximum angle in the 
dumping position. In this position the contents of the 
car slide out onto a steel plate and concrete deck with 
a slope of 6 in. in 12 in. from which the pieces of pulp- 
wood roll into a canal leading to the mill. 

The hydraulic pressure is supplied by two motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps, one of 15 g.p.m. capacity for 
the holding-down cylinders and another of 80 g.p.m. 
capacity for the jacking cylinders. Valves in a pump 
house adjacent to the dumper serve to control all three 
sets of cylinders. 

After the load has been dumped the movement of the 
jacking cylinder pistons is reversed by the application 
of pressure to the stuffing-box end of the cylinder which 
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Bangor & Aroostook car built by Magor Car Corporation for handling pulpwood 





forces the oil from the opposite side of the piston 
through a %¢-in. orifice to the return pipe lines, thus 
lowering the platform slowly, under control, to the 
horizontal position where the pressure is released from 
the holding-down cylinders and the locking bars are 
removed. 

The side car doors are closed after the door trip 
cylinder is lowered and the doors secured in the closed 
position by latches. 


The Cars 


The cars are of open-hearth steel, with all shapes, 
plates and bars 14-in. thick and under. All sheets are 
of 0.20 per cent copper-bearing steel. The construction 
is principally by riveting, welding being used for mis- 
cellaneous subassemblies. All interior rivet heads are 
flattened. 

Since the entire sides of these cars are doors, the 
underframe carries the load on fish-belly center and 
side sills of approximately the same center depth— 
2 ft. 214 in. All chord angles are single exeept at the 
bottom of the center sill, where inner and outer chord 
angles are used. Bolsters, crossbearers and crossties are 
full flanged pressings; the bolsters and crossbearers 
have bottom cover plates. There is one continuous end 
sill, the end itself acting as a lateral tie. 

The ends have single inside sheathing, with inter- 
mediate and center zee stiffeners and pressed channel 
corner posts. The corner posts are tapered to a sufficient 
width at the bottom for substantial attachment to the 
side sill. The outer edge is vertical and the inner edge 
slopes outward toward the top. The end floor sheet is 
flanged across the car to take the bottom edge of the 
end sheet. Reinforced slots are punched in the end 
sheets at diagonally opposite corners of the car to 
serve as escape ladders from inside the car. 

The ends are connected at the sides of the car by 
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continuous rolled Z-section side-plate members. These 
side plates are supported and spaced across the car 
at the center by a full double-sheathed partition. Two 
additional spacers are placed between the side plates 
halfway between the partition and the ends of the car. 

Each side is made up of two swinging doors, hinged 
at the top on the side plate and extending from the cen- 
ter partition to the end of the car. Each swinging door 
is carried on four cast-steel hinges, and carries two 
pocketed castings at the bottom, or closing edge which, 
when the door is closed, nest over cast lugs welded to 
the side sill. These castings resist longitudinal motion 
of doors due to draft or buff. The doors are held closed 
by latch hooks which work against flanges on the nesting 
castings. 


Operation of Swinging Doors 


Each swinging door carries a built-in sliding door 
with bottom rollers, covering a 4-ft. 6-in. door opening. 
The sliding doors can be opened by a pinch bar work- 
ing in a series of holes in the bottom member of the 
swinging door in case they are jammed by the lading. 

The operation of the swinging-door latch hooks can 
be accomplished either manually or automatically. 
Hooks are connected by adjustable links to levers on 
rotating shafts, one shaft on each side of the center 
sill. Each shaft is continuous, operating all latches on 
the side of the car which it controls. In automatic op- 
eration on the dumper a plunger, working against a 
return spring, is pushed up by a tripping device. This 
plunger rotates one of the shafts, thus releasing both 
doors on one side of the car. Since there are two 
plunger rotates one of the shafts, thus releasing both 
one side only, dumping is selective as to direction, so 
that the cars may still operate on the one-direction 
dumper even though they are turned around in han- 
dling. 

For manual operation, each shaft can be rotated by 
a linkage from a lever which is normally locked in a 
vertical position outside the car at the center partition. 
There are two such levers, one on each side of the car. 
As a safety measure, each lever releases only the door 
on the opposite side of the car so that lading cannot be 
dumped on the operator. 

Combination jacking pads and hold-down brackets 
are located at each end of each bolster. Hold-down 
brackets are engaged by a removable pin to restrain- 
ing mechanisms built into the car dumper, thus lock- 
ing the car to the rails during unloading. 

The trucks are unit type with cast-steel bolsters and 
double-truss frames, roller side bearings and chilled 
wheels. The springs are A. A.R. D-2 groups with top 
and bottom plates. 

Safety devices meet I.C.C. requirements. and include 
side and end ladders. Since swing doors extend the 
full length of the car, the side ladders are attached to 
the swing door with the exception of the top grab iron, 
which is on the side plate. Roping staples are applied 
at the bottom of each side sill, near the center of car. 

The brakes are of conventional AB type, with truck 
connections passing through the bolster. The cars are 
braked at approximately 20 per cent of the gross rail 
load of 169,000 Ib., based on 50-lb. pressure in a 10-in. 
by 12-in. brake cylinder. The train line and retainer 
line are welded to diaphragms through which they pass. 
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The car as the load is about to be dumped 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of Bangor & Aroostook 
Pulpwood Cars 


Length over strikers, ft.-in, ....... 26 cece ee ee eee eee 48-6 
Length of truck centers, ft.-in. ..........0 cece eee eees 37-6 
Length inside at end plate, ft.-in. .......2.-..000-- 46-636 
Length inside at floor, ff.-in. .........cccceccccceves 44-638 
Length inside compartment, ft.-in. ..........520-0005 22-9 
Thickness of center partition, ft.-in. .............05- 0-6% 
Width, maximum (at sliding door roller pins) fisitte aa 9-97, 
Width over side sills, ft.-in. ......-..-0eee eee eeeee 8-634 
ot GC A oS ea a 8-71%4 
Height over all from rail, ft.-in. ...........06-.005- 11-0 
Height, rail to top of floor, ROHN = wtcses ace asrein «ister 3-6 


Ho seer inside to top of side and end plates, ft.-in. ... 8-336 
Wheel diameter, in. 0- 


TOUS CCE. AUS aS ee on nen aera eee a a eae 5/2 by 10 
Coupler NelGht,. Wists isco coeds cee csceenenaierceesscess 2-102 
Light weight, . Ea ere rr re 56,000 
eiRIEU EL NOIRE 885 is ina. aissaidins & simaiasione coiesemeee 20% 169,000 
Neier eteI NE IS oS scoh 5 one ow Reels ce won eae eamens 113,000 
PAN CP Irs oa 6 5S inn ercnreinin dew eee diedis a meanee nes 3,206 
TEM ERCHGRS CONIRGN G2 COENEN ho 406: Siu 96 ec ereceecere ere-ace.o's w:0:e bee. 37-6 
WeGei WHEEL DESO, TAIN) bc cccccsces ccc cw ennaesaves 5-6 
Cigde Goce Coen, TEAINS acc ccs ceccsccwesene veins 4-6 





Partial List of Specialties on Bangor & Aroostook Pulp- 
wood Cars 


Couplers; yokes; truck frames 
and bolsters; journal-box 
lids; center filler ........  ——— Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Coupler release rigging ...Standard Railway Equipment Manufac- 
turing Co., Hammond, In 


Beet OEE eo eon es ate W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago 
Draft key retainer ........ Illinois Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 
IU ARROMOS  osaicinle wretsvecd waiace Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa. 
Brake regulator .......... Royal Railway Improvements Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Rainey DRONA 6% soc nnees Universal Railway Devices Co., Chicago 
Brake jaws; truck levers; 
truck connection ........ Schaefer Equipment Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brake beams;  brake-shoe 
on TE Or Buffalo Brake Beam Co., New York 
Bic SHOSE © socks 5 ocss 0c American Brake Shoe Co., New York 
Truck brake arrangement ..Unit Truck Corp., New York 
Journal bearings ......... Maanus Metal Corp., New York 
USE GUGROE) «s. oss ecen ears Ajax-Consolidated Co.. Chicago 


Union Spring & Manufacturing Co., New 
Kensington, 


Truck springs and plates .. 


a. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Side ane Seer eae Me A. Stucki Co., 

Wen is cals ce crescecnee Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago 

Bete SOEs sciicecoc uses Avex Railway Products Co., Chicago 
Defect- can holders ...... Western Railway Equipment Co., St. 


Louis, Me. 
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Marion J. Wise 


Marion J. Wise, whose death on April 26 was re- 
ported on page 66 of last week’s Railway Age, had been 
president of the Central of Georgia since June 28, 
1948. He was born in St. Louis, Mo., on August 16, 
1883, and, in 1901, after study at public and high 
schools and business college he entered railroad service 
as a clerk in the general freight traffic office at St. 
Louis of the Mobile & Ohio (now part of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio). 

From 1903 to 1907 he served at Mobile, Ala., as sec- 
retary to the general manager and chief clerk to su- 
perintendent of transportation. During the subsequent 
four years he was chief clerk to the general manager, 
also at Mobile. In 1911 he joined the Southern Railway 
in Mississippi (now the Columbus & Greenville), as 
superintendent at Columbus, Miss. Two years later he 
returned to Mobile as assistant to the general manager 
of the M. & O. and the Southern in Mississippi. In 
1918, during government operation of railroads, Mr. 
Wise was made staff officer at Mobile in charge of 
operations of the M. & O., the Southern in Mississippi 
and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern (now part of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio). From 1920 to 1923 he served, in 
Washington, D. C., as a member of Labor Board No. 3, 
and assistant director, Division of Purchases, and man- 
ager, Department of Materials and Supplies, with the 
United States Railroad Administration. 


Railroad Executive Positions 


Mr. Wise in 1923 became an officer on the staff of 
the president of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, 
Cal. He was transferred in the same capacity two years 
later to Houston, Tex. From 1926 to 1932 he was as- 
sistant to the vice-chairman at New York, and in the 
latter year he returned to San Francisco as assistant to 
the president. On October 1, 1943, he joined the Cen- 
tral of Georgia as vice-president, development, and 
president of that road’s subsidiary Ocean Steamship 
Company. Promoted to executive vice-president of the 
C. of Ga. on October 21, 1947, Mr. Wise, as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the trustee, had general jurisdiction 
over all departments of the railroad. He held this po- 
sition until his election to the presidency. 
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Marion J. Wise, Central of 
Georgia President, Dies 


The original Central of Georgia Railway Company, 
which was incorporated on October 17, 1895, as succes- 
sor to six predecessor railroads, went into receivership on 
December 19, 1932, and on August 9, 1940, two trustees 
were appointed by the court to operate the property. On 
January 28, 1944, a proposed plan of reorganization was 
filed. The plan called for reducing capitalization from 
about $112,000,000 to $84,000,000 and reducing an- 
nual fixed charges from $3,350,000 to $610,000. An 
Interstate Commerce Commission examiner in Novem- 
ber, 1944, recommended a plan that, except for. reduc- 
ing capitalization to $68,000,000, was similar in most 
respects to that filed by the trustee. A plan the same as 
the trustee’s, except for minor changes, was approved 
by the commission on November 6, 1945, and by the 
district court in June, 1946. (See Railway Age of July 
21, 1945, page 113, and November 24, 1945, page 879.) 
The plan was confirmed on July 15, 1947, and became 
effective July 1, 1948. 


The Financial Picture 


During 1949 the C. of Ga. operated an average of 
1,815 mi. of road, mostly in Georgia and Alabama. The 
main line runs from Savannah, Ga., to Atlanta, and, via 
Griffin, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn. Another line extends 
from Macon, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala., and Mont- 
gomery, via Columbus, Ga. Operating revenues last year 
totaled $34,866,066, compared with $37,805,609 in 1948. 
Operating expenses were $31,729,909, compared with 
$32,878,687. Fixed charges amounted/to $589,107, com- 
pared with $2,921,053. (Fixed charges in the first six 
months of 1948 were $2,623,376, and in the last six 
months, $297,677.) The net deficit after fixed and con- 
tingent charges was $582,386, compared with a net 
deficit of $1,021,030. 

Earnings were adversely affected in 1949, the road’s 
annual report said, by sharp declines in freight and 
passenger traffic. “Three principal causes contributed 
to these declines,” the report added. “The general 
falling off in business all over the country; the coal and 
steel strikes; and further inroads made on our freight 
traffic by greater truck competition. Also, expenses were 
increased by higher wage rates that became effective 
in late 1948, together with increased expenses resulting 
from establishment of the 40-hour week on September 
1, 1949, for non-operating employees, and prices for 
the principal items of material used were also greater 
in 1949 than in 1948. All of this required a rigid econ- 
omy consistent with service that would not adversely 
affect the highly competitive situation with respect to 
securing traffic.” 
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Position-light signals are installed on the Long Island’s multiple-track commuter lines. 
The railroad’s high traffic density requires closer-than-normal spacing of signals 


How Safe Can a Railroad Be? 


Long Island’s quarter-century record refutes 


By GARDNER C. HUDSON 


News Editor, Railway Age 


criticism arising from Rockville Centre collision 





Detweon August 13, 1926, and February 17, 1950—23 
years, six months and four days—over 2 billion, 300 
million passengers—more than the entire population of 
the world—traveled on the Long Island Rail Road. Not 
one of them lost his life as a result of a train accident. 

But on the latter date, two Long Island commuter 
trains collided on a temporary gantlet track just west 
of Rockville Centre, N. Y., causing the immediate or 
eventual death of 29 passengers and 2 employees and 
the injury of 124 passengers and 34 employees. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its official report, 
ascribed the accident to “failure to operate the east- 
bound train in accordance with signal indications”; all 
the evidence indicated that that train, although it was 
in charge of an experienced motorman, had run by a 
“stop” signal protecting the west end of the gantlet. 
(See Railway Age of February 25, page 56, and April 1, 
page 63.) 

Certain sections of the popular press, ignoring the 
railroad’s previously excellent safety record, have, since 
the accident, castigated not only the Long Island for 
alleged indifference to safety considerations, but have 
carried their criticism to other railroads providing sub- 
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urban passenger service in the New York area—convey- 
ing the impression that safety measures on these other 
roads, also, are substandard and inadequate. 


Gantlets Standard Practice 


It has been said, in particular, that the Long Island 
should have installed temporary double tracks instead 
of a gantlet track during the progress of grade separa- 
tion work at the point of the February 17 collision. If 
the accident could have been foreseen, that would un- 
doubtedly have been done. But gantlets are a standard 
and accepted device for carrying double tracks either 
permanently or temporarily over bridges, through tun- 
nels or past other points of limited clearance. They have 
been safely used for many years at many locaticns, for 
example, in two tunnels at Pittsburgh, Pa. They are, 
in effect, like any temporary constriction of a double- 
track line into a single track, which is also normal 
operating practice at certain locations or for certain 
purposes, as, for instance, at a grade crossing elimina- 
tion project now under way on the main line of an im- 
portant New Jersey commuter road. Both in principle 
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and in effect, a gantlet track is identical with, and no 
more inherently dangerous than, the annoying 
“squeezes” where New York’s multi-million-dollar sys- 
tem of automobile parkways suddenly narrows down 
from four, three or two lanes to three, two or even one. 

The Rockville Centre grade separation is being done 
in restricted territory, where a gantlet or single track 
was the only alternative to purchasing land abutting on 
the railroad right-of-way. That land—assuming that it 
could have been bought at all—would have become 
completely useless once the job was finished. To’ have 
required purchase under such circumstances of land for 
temporary double-tracking would have been, according 
to a letter recently published in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “like forcing the city or state to build a full- 
fledged concrete detour on or around every piece of 
road being repaired or reconstructed.” 

The state, which is participating in the grade separa- 
tion work, approved, both through its Department of 
Public Works and its Public Service Commission, the 
use of the temporary gantlet. And the railroad protected 
it, with full Interstate Commerce Commission approval. 
by a 30-m.p.h, speed limit, and by interlocked distant 
and home signals at both ends—precautions which have 
kept it in continuous use by thousands of trains from 
April, 1949, to the present without accident, except on 
the night of February 17. 

The railroad has been further criticized for not hav- 
ing installed brake “trippers” through the gantlet. But 
the Nassau County grand jury which investigated the 
accident derided the use of such a device on the ground 
that it can be “keyed out,” and therefore offers no real 
protection. 


The Long Island’s Actual Record 


Railway Age recognizes, as do all railroad men, that 
there is necessarily a certain calculated risk in any form 
of railroad operation, just as there is in any human ac- 
tivity. There is risk—and there are regrettable accidents 
—in the operation of airplanes, of trucks, of buses, of 
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private automobiles, of elevators and bicycles and kiddie 
cars. There is even risk in walking down a flight of 
stairs—and not a few people have lost their lives in that 
very way. As this paper said editorially in its issue of 
March 4, “There is no such thing as complete safety to 
be found anywhere this side of the grave.” 

But, certainly so far as their passengers are con- 
cerned, the railroads as a whole, through their own 
efforts and at their own expense, have, come closer to 
reducing this inherent risk to an absolute minimum, 
and to achieving safety perfection, than any other agency 
of public transportation. Figures published by the 
National Safety Council (Table 1) leave no room for 
doubt on that score. 

And the Long Island, as its 23-year record shows, has 
done its full share, as a part of the railroad industry, 
to contribute to that record. Excluding the Rockville 
Centre wreck, its showing for 2314 consecutive years 
was “No passengers killed in train accidents”—a record 
which, being perfect, could not have been improved. 
Even including the recent tragedy, its near quarter-cen- 
tury average becomes only one passenger death every 
nine months—or one for every 75 million passengers 
carried! 

Table 2, based on official I.C.C. reports, compares 
the record of train accidents and of casualties to per- 
sons in train accidents on the Long Island and on all 
railroads in the Eastern district for the 10 years 1939 
through 1948—the latest year for which complete off- 
cial figures are available. In nine of those 10 years, the 
report shows, the Long Island had fewer train accidents 
per million locomotive- and motor-train-miles than the 
average for the district as a whole; in six of the 10 it 
had fewer resulting casualties. In each case its accident 
trend has closely followed that of Eastern district roads 
as a group—a gradually rising rate during the war and 
immediate postwar years, followed by a sharp drop in 
1948, which, unofficial figures indicate, was continued 
through 1949, 

Such a record is a combination of many factors— 
some mechanical, some human—of which the public 
and portions of the press are either not aware, or which 
they quickly forget in the emotional impact of so rare 
an event as a serious railway wreck. 


Mechanical Safety Factors 
The Long Island operates approximately 400 miles of 


line from New York City to Greenport and Montauk 
at the eastern end of Long Island. Its operations and 





Left—The Long Island, at the end of 1948, had 382 locomotives 
and multiple-unit power cars equipped with cab signals—more 
than any other railroad except one in the United States 


Facing page-—This grade separation structure, carrying the 
Long Island over Southern Parkway near Aqueduct, N. Y., is 
one of 463 on which the L. I. has been required to spend ap- 
proximately $43 million since 1897. Tax-built, toll-free, multiple- 
lane parkways, of the type shown here, crisscross the railroad’s 
commuter territory and have been major factors in the repeated 
deficits which forced it into receivership in 1949 


New York City Park Department photo 
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traffic, however, are overwhelmingly concentrated at its 
western end, in the New York boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens, and in suburban Nassau county, where its 
lines are electrified and where most of its passenger 
operations are conducted by multiple-unit power and 
trailer cars. It is the only Class I railroad in the country 
which depends principally on passenger business; in 
1949, 68 cents out of every dollar of its gross revenue 
came from that source, and roughly half of that from 
commutation traffic. 

The Long Island is heavily multiple-tracked. All pas- 
senger-carrying lines in the United States, according to 
the 1948 annual report of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Safety. 
have an average of 1.21 mi. of main running track for 
each mile of line. But the Long Island’s system average 
is 1.55, and its commuter-territory average 2.15—nearly 
double the national figure. In commuter territory, in 
other words, for each mile of first main track the L.I. 
has 1.15 mi. of additional running track, not counting 
yard track or sidings. 

Its line fom Jamaica to Pennsylvania Station has four 
or more tracks, and all other commuter lines are at 
least double-tracked, except for the outer ends of a few 
branches, e.g., from Great Neck to Port Washington, 4.2 
mi., Locust Valley to Oyster Bay, 4.0 mi., and Garden 
City to Hempstead, 1.6 mi. Schedules are so arranged 
that these few short sections of single track are never 
occupied at the same time by opposing trains. There 
are, in other words, no single-track meets in commuter 
territory. 

The Long Island’s passenger lines are completely 
block-signaled. The average length of its block-signal 
sections, again according to the 1948 report of the I.C.C. 
Bureau of Safety, is 0.348 mi.—about three blocks 
per mile of line. On passenger-carrying lines in the 
United States as a whole, according to the same report, 
the average length of block sections was 0.859 mi.— 
only a little more than one block per mile of line. Sig- 
nal spacing, of course, is determined by many, factors; 
a high-density line like the Long Island might normally 
be expected to have signals closer together than a line 
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Table 1—Passenger Deaths per 100,000,000 
Passenger-Miles 


Passenger auto- Railroad pas- Scheduled air 
mobiles and taxis Buses  senger trains transport planes 
1946-48 2.3 0.20 0.16 LPs 
1948 23 0.18 0.13 1.3 
1947 y Be | 0.21 0.16 3.2 
1946 25 0.19 0.18 t.2 
1945 29 0.17 0.16 2.1 
1944 2.9 0.22 0.26 2.1 
1943 yf 0.22 0.31 1.4 
1942 2.7 0.23 0.17 3.8 
1941 4.0 0.24 0.14 2.3 
— ee 
1940 BF yg 0.34 3.1 
1939 37° 0.14 12 
1938 3.9* 0.36 4.5 


Source: National Safety Council 


*Automobile and bus figures combined prior to 1941. 





Table 2—Train Accidents and Casualties to Persons 
in Train Accidents 


Casualties to Persons 
in Train Accidents 
(Per million locomotive- 
and motor-train-miles) 


Train Accidents 
(Per million locomotive- 
and motor-train-miles) 


All roads, All roads, 

Long Eastern Long Eastern 
Year Island district Island district 
1939 1.65 5.82 0.11 0.98 
1940 2.05 6.49 1.25 1.92 
1941 2.73 7.55 1.14 1.71 
1942 5.42 9.10 1.08 1.24 
1943 6.43 10.40 3.62 2.53 
1944 8.79 10.49 0.98 1.44 
1945 11.18 12.04 2.67 2.22 
1946 10.46 12.27 9.77 2.21 
1947 17.62 13.29 9.21 1.81 
1948 9.53 9.56 0.73 1.47 


Source: Accident Bulletins, Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, 1.C.C. 





carrying fewer trains. These figures, therefore, do not 
indicate any disregard of safety by other railroads, but 
they do show that the L. I., in its own signal installa- 
tions, has taken proper account of its particular operat- 
ing conditions by spacing signals close enough together 
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to permit safe operation of many trains on short head- 
ways. 

Again according to I.C.C. 1948 figures, wayside sig- 
nals on 44.1 mi., or 13.1 per cent of all L. I. passenger 
lines, are repeated (with warning whistles which sound 
if the train passes a signal which displays a less favor- 
able aspect than the one under which it was operating) 
in the cabs of 382 locomotives and motor cars; only one 
other railroad, the Pennsylvania, has more units so 
equipped. In addition, 785 L. I. locomotives and motor 
cars have automatic train control for operation on the 
company’s heaviest traffic lines; only two other rail- 
roads—both much larger—had more units equipped 
with a.t.c. as of the end of 1948. 


Human Factors in Safety 


In addition to its intensive use of such mechanical 
aids to safety as multiple track, automatic block and 
cab signals and automatic train control, the Long Island 
has not overlooked the human element. Like other rail- 
roads, it prescribes and enforces a rigid program of 
physical and technical examinations and of technical 
instruction for its engine-service employees, including 
motormen on its multiple-unit trains—a program which 
is generally similar to those in force on other railroads. 

Applicants for engine-service jobs are first interviewed 
by the road foreman of engines, and upon approval are 
referred to the medical department, where they must 
pass a rigid physical examination by qualified physi- 
cians. This includes requirements usually covered in 
insurance examinations, plus a rigid examination in 
sight, color sense and hearing. After approval by the 
medical examiner, applicants receive written and oral 
instruction on safety, operating, signal and interlocking 
rules; general timetable and special instructions, and 
use of air brakes and locomotive machinery. 
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This network of track, serving the Long Island’s station at Jamaica, N. Y., is one of 
the busiest stretches of railroad in the world during morning and evening rush hours 








After six months in service, a fireman is required to 
pass a successful oral examination on rules, plus sup- 
plemental and special instructions, and _ thereafter, 
throughout his entire service as fireman or engineman, 
must pass a reexamination on these rules every three 
years. At yearly intervals during his first four years of 
service, a fireman must pass separate examinations on 
air brakes and locomotive machinery, a total of eight 
examinations. To pass, he must answer correctly 80 per 
cent of all questions asked during the first three years, 
and 85 per cent the fourth year. He is reinstructed and 
reexamined on any, questions answered incorrectly be- 
fore being promoted. 

To be eligible for promotion to engineman an em- 
ployee must have the equivalent of at least 528 days’ 
experience as a fireman, or about two years of such 
service, but because of seniority ratings it is usually 
about seven years before he actually works as an engine- 
man, during which period he increases his experience 
as a fireman. 


Enginemen Examined Regularly 


Firemen and enginemen under the age of 40 are re- 
quired to pass physical examinations every two years; 
those over 40, once a year. At the time of his promotion 
to engineman, an employee must pass a special physical 
examination in addition to and notwithstanding previous 
physical examinations as a fireman. Any engineman dis- 
covered to be suffering from any ailment affecting his 
normal efficiency is required to submit to special pe- 
riodic physical examinations at more frequent intervals, 
as may be deemed necessary by the medical examiner. 
Enginemen discovered to have any disabling ailments 
are not permitted to perform service again until fully 
recovered. 

Reexamination on operating rules and supplemental 
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and special instructions is also required at the time of 
promotion from fireman to engineman. After his promo- 
tion an engineman is not allowed to go into road service 
until he has successfully passed an examination on 
physical characteristics, including location of signals, 
switches, stations, grades, curves and restrictions of all 
kinds over the entire railroad. Enginemen are required 
to be reinstructed and reexamined every two years on 
use of air brakes. 

In addition to these standing requirements, the Long 
Island, again like other railroads, keeps the subject of 
safety constantly before its employees through bulletins, 
posters, special instructions, articles in its monthly em- 
ployee magazine—a good third of which is regularly 
devoted to safety—and in various other ways. 

As the record shows, such attention to mechanical 
and human factors alike has resulted in safe transporta- 
tion for hundreds of millions of passengers. And it cer- 
tainly does not indicate any neglect of proper safety 
precautions, either mechanical or human, on the part 
of the Long Island’s management or employees. 


Safety Is Expensive 


The Long Island’s safety record has been achieved 
in spite of the financial difficulties which the road has 
constantly faced. /t has not been a question of weighing 
money against human life, or of pinching pennies where 
safety is concerned. But after employees have been paid, 
and necessary fuel, materials and supplies have been 
purchased, and the tax collector has taken his cut, the 
railroad has simply not been able to make ends meet. 





Table 3—Net Income or Deficit, After Taxes and 
Fixed Charges, Long Island Rail Road 





Net Income Net Deficit 
i rr $1,216,116 
|) ee ee ee: 1,290,686 
J <r rr Re 8 oe 15,047 
1943 S2593MIS hw asco 
1944 Pe Paya boavoxetans 
1945 COP — a wrsaeeracens 
Meee li —ssts—<itststs 1,188,076 
WOeee  ——<“<“—™S ag ra 3,996,173 
fee lll t—“<i‘<‘“‘“‘s™S™S™~™~*~*Ce OC eee 6,016,680 
c,h A 5 208,289 
10-year total $4,434,278 $18,931,067 
Total 10-year deficit $14,496,789 





As Table 3 shows, the property has been operated at 
a net loss, after taxes and charges, in seven of the past 
10 years; its average deficit for that entire period, even 
including the relatively prosperous war years, has been 
almost $1.5 million per year. No railroad, or any other 
business, can long continue to operate under such con- 
ditions; the Long Island did, in fact, go into bankruptcy 
on March 2, 1949, 

The reasons for its financial difficulties are not hard 
to find. It operates, in the first place, under the same 
disadvantages which presently affect all railroads—par- 
ticularly the disproportionate increase in wages, prices 
and taxes as compared to increases in rates. As a pre- 
dominantly commuter line, it suffers from the particular 
disadvantages which presently afflict all urban passen- 
ger-carrying facilities, from railroad commuter services 
to city transit systems—the necessitv of providing fre- 
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quent service for short-distance riders at reduced rates, 
of maintaining trackage and equipment for short periods 
of peak traffic, and of operating expensive facilities in 
high-cost areas. 

The Long Island suffers particularly from competition 
from city-owned city subways which, with their bus 
feeders, parallel a large proportion of its lines; and 
from the relatively new system of multiple-lane express 
parkways which crisscross its territory and present, to 
many of its potential riders, an irresistible temptation 
to use automobiles in their daily commuting. Because 
its operations are essentially local, it is particularly 
subject to criticism by local politicians, apparently on 
the theory that an attack on any public service corpora- 
tion with a multitude of personal contacts is an attack 
which deals with a situation wherein the audience has 
some experience; and always some imperfection can be 
found to object to. 


Grade Separation Costs Money 


Because it operates in densely populated territory, 
the Long Island has also been subjected to heavy 
charges for grade crossing elimination. Between 1897 
and 1938, 50 per cent of the cost of such work was paid 
by the railroad, 49 per cent by the state and 1 per cent 
by the county or local community. In those years, the 
Long Island spent $37,500,000 as its share of the cost 
of eliminating 389 grade crossings. As of January 1, 
1939, the law was changed to provide that “railroad 
companies will pay net benefits not to exceed 15 per 
cent of the total cost of the work excluding incidental 
improvements.” Under that law the railroad has a con- 
tingent liability of up to 15 per cent of $38,500,000 
spent for elimination of 74 additional grade crossings 
completed between January 1, 1939, and January 20, 
1950, plus an additional contingent liability for work 
on still other crossings now being eliminated. 

The present trustees are making a determined effort 
to reduce expenses and to provide better service through 
Dieselization, new double-deck coaches, and _ other 
means. Their task would be far easier if they had avail- 
able the difference—at least $26 million—between what 
the railroad spent on crossing elimination prior to 1939 
and what it would have been required to spend on the 
same projects under present law. 


What of the Future? 


The record of the Long Island indicates that it has 
not neglected safety. Considering the difficult and some- 
times seemingly impossible conditions under which it 
is required to operate, it has long provided safe, depend- 
able transportation for millions of people, at low rates. 
It can continue to do so—if its patrons will pay rates 
which will enable it to earn a fair return; and if poli- 
tical and regulatory authorities and the public press 
will cease to consider it as “fair game” for any form 
of reckless and ill-founded criticism; and begin to think 
of it instead as a useful public utility, providing a neces- 
sary service, and operated by men who are sincerely 
trying to do a good job, and who deserve, in their efforts 
to do the very best job possible with the means avail- 
able, not hasty condemnation but thoughtful coopera- 
tion. 
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Timber Treatment—Benefits and Progress 





Forty-sixth annual meeting of Wood Preservers at Houston, 


with many railroad men present and active, brings out 


advantages to users, and advances in treating techniques 





J. S. Giddings (A. T. & S. F.), president, A. W. P. A., address- 
ing the meeting at the opening session 


a evidence of the economic value of timber 
preservation to the railroads, warnings that there is 
need for application of forest conservation measures 
on a still wider scale than at present, and indications 
of continued advancement in the materials and _ tech- 
niques for making wood last longer—these were the 
highlights of the forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association, which was 
held at the Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., April 25-27. 
With 515 members and guests in attendance, the 
meeting involved the presentation and consideration 
of 32 committee reports and 17 addresses, many of 
direct or indirect interest to railroad men, a large 
number of whom were present in the capacities of 
both timber treaters and users of treated timber. 

Many of the railroad men were active participants, 
as officers of the association, as chairmen and mem- 
bers of committees, and as authors of papers dealing 
with the railroads’ experiences with treated timber. The 
president of the association this year is a railroad 
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man — J. S. Giddings, assistant manager, treating 
plants, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Still others 
were active as chairmen or coordinators of specific ses- 
sions. For instance P. D. Brentlinger, forester of the 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., was chairman of 
one session, in place of J. B. Akers, chief engineer 
of the Southern, Washington, D. C., who was scheduled 
to act as coordinator but was unable to be present. 
G. B. Campbell, tie and timber agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, St. Louis, Mo., was coordinator of another of 
the sessions. 


Rapid Growth in Membership 


Figures showing that the association has grown 
rapidly since the war were given in an address at 
the opening session by President Giddings. Whereas 
the association had 945 members on April 1, 1946, it 
now has 1,473, said Mr. Giddings. Noting that man- 
agement of forest lands and conservation of timber 
resources would be discussed at some length, during the 
meeting, Mr. Giddings emphasized the increasing inter- 
est the railroads are showing in forestry. Examples, he 
said, are the 14,000-acre model forest established by the 
Southern 25 years ago, and the fact that several rail- 
roads are active supporters of the “Keep America 
Green” program sponsored by the American Forest 
Products Industries. Further, he said, the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Chicago & North Western have developed 
machines for planting trees for use by farmers and other 
landowners in their territories, the Northern Pacific has 
five tree farms embracing a third of a million acres, 
and the Atlantic Coast Line owns a 76,000-acre tree 
farm in Florida. 


Foresters Urge Conservation 


The timber supply in the United States and means 
of conserving it to assure an adequate supply for the 
future were discussed in two papers presented at 
the meeting. In the address of welcome, delivered at 
the opening session by L. L. Bishop, executive 
secretary of the Texas Forestry Association, he 
pointed out that in 1946, the latest year for which 
figures are available, the drain on the nation’s forests, 
considering timber of all sizes, exceeded growth by 16 
per cent, and that, considering timber of saw log size 
only, the drain was 75 per cent greater than growth. 
Members of the A.W.P.A.—and the railroads—can 
help to correct this situation, said Mr. Bishop, by giv- 
ing positive support to the forest conservation program 
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of the nation as a whole; by cooperating with the 
state forestry services and associations and the “tree 
farm” and “keep green” programs; and, where it 
is practicable and profitable to do so, by owning an 
area of forest land and, through the services of a 
trained forester, using it as a demonstration of good 
forest management. 

The other paper on this subject was presented by 
A. D. Folweiler, director of the Texas Forest Service. 
While there are no prospects of any important short- 
ages of timber available to the wood preserving in- 
dustry in the immediate future, he observed, the cost 
of timber procurement for wood preservation is likely 
to increase in the South. In Mr. Folweiler’s opinion 
the “wood preserving industry could well afford to 
take some definite steps to see that suppliers of forest 
products acquire pine timber in a manner conducive 
to the continued production of pine.” 


Benefits to Railroads 


Railroad experiences with creosoted timbers for 
specific purposes were described in papers prepared 
for presentation at the meeting by two railroad engi- 
neering officers. One paper, by H. J. McKenzie, chief 
engineer of the Texas & New Orleans, dealt with the 
results his road has obtained with the open-deck, 


W. E. Gadd (Taylor-Col- 
quitt Co.), R. A. Col- 
lister (A. T. & S. F.), 
N. A. Richardson 
(United Kingdom For- 
estry Service, Great 
Britain), M. S. Hudson 
(Taylor - Colquitt Co.), 
W. W. Barger (A. T. & 
5. F.) 


R. R. Clegg (American 
Lumber & Treating Co.), 
C. D. Turley (I. C.), 
O. P. Sherrod (K. C. S.), 
R. Lumpkin (C. R. I. 
& P.) 
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packed-chord type of creosoted timber pile trestle. This 
design derives its name from the fact that the timber 
stringers comprising the chords are placed tightly 
against each other and bolted together, instead of be- 
ing separated a few inches as in conventional con- 
struction. Mr. McKenzie said the packed-chord design 
was developed on his road in the early Thirties as 
the result of extensive studies aimed at finding a type 
of construction for use in replacing existing open- 
deck and ballast-deck trestles as they come up for 
renewal. Since 1932 this company has replaced ap- 
proximately 235.000 linear feet with the packed-chord 
construction, and at present is maintaining about 379.- 
000 lin. ft. of timber trestling of different types. 
According to Mr. McKenzie, the packed-chord tres- 
tles are expected to have a service life of 30 to 35 
years—about the same as ballast-deck structures. In- 
dications are, he said, that the cost of the packed-chord 
trestles is averaging $65 per foot as compared with 
$80 for ballast-deck bridges. Three claims can be made 
for bridges of the latter type, he said, which may be 
considered as advantages over the open-deck type— 
they present less fire hazard, more uniform track-riding 
conditions can be maintained, and maintenance of line 
and surface can be handled by track forces instead of 
by bridge mechanics. 
In Mr. McKenzie’s opinion, however, the packed- 
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chord trestle, in addition to its lower cost, has far 
more advantages in its favor—namely, a greater water- 
way opening can be provided with the same top-of- 
rail elevation; it is easier to repair and to inspect; it 
can withstand floods in which water flows over the 
deck to a depth of several feet; and it is highly resist- 
ant to damage during derailments. 

Comparing the packed-chord design with conven- 
tional open-deck construction, Mr. McKenzie said that 
the bolted, laminated stringers develop more strength 
and rigidity; the packed-chord trestle stay tight and 
require less tightening of bolts; the need for inspect- 
ing the stringers is eliminated; they will pass drift 
during high water more readily than  open-deck 
bridges; 8-ft. ties can be used instead of the 9-ft. ties 
required on 4-ply open decks; and the packed-chord 
construction is much slower burning in case of fire. 

Concrete firewalls are provided in the longer trestles 
on his road, said Mr. McKenzie, and a method of fire- 
proofing the surfaces of ties and timber guardrails is 
also being widely used. Although several fires have 
been experienced in packed-chord trestles, one has yet 
to be damaged to the extent that trains could not pass 
over it after a few ties had been replaced, he asserted. 


Crosstie Renewals on the M.P. 


Some rather startling data on the benefits the rail- 
roads are realizing through the use of treated ties were 
contained in the other “railroad user” address, which 
was prepared by W. J. Burton, assistant to chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. The 
first part of Mr. Burton’s paper, which was entitled 
“Treated Wood on the Missouri Pacific Railroad,” con- 
sisted of a brief history of the use of treated wood 
on this road. Even though the Missouri Pacific serves 
a territory in which timber supplies are plentiful, ex- 
periments were first started with treated timber as 
early as the 1880 decade. 

Beginning with the earliest construction in 1851, 
said Mr. Burton, track ties were of untreated white 
oak. Much later, when difficulty was first experienced 
in obtaining such ties in sufficient quantities, the 
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road began to use red oak ties with zinc chloride. 
This practice was started about 1911. Partial renewals 
with creosoted ties were begun in 1922, and for the 
following eight years both treatments were in use. 
In the early Thirties a treatment involving the use of 
70-30 creosote-coal tar was adopted, along with the 
A.R.E.A.-A.S.A. tie specifications “and a very close ad- 
herence thereto.” During the past quarter century the 
principal woods used for crossties have been oak, pine, 
red gum and black gum. Discussing the road’s exper- 
ience with the volume of crosstie renewals, Mr. Bur- 
ton went on to say: 

“The average of renewals for the five years ending 
with 1910 was 359 per mile. The average tie then cost 
55 cents, but in 1948, the total cost for a creosoted 
tie was $2.55, of which the tie itself, before treatment, 
accounted for $1.70. 

“Tf, in 1948, we were still using 359 untreated ties 
(per mile), and if these could have been obtained for 
$1.70 each, the cost, per mile would have been $610.33. 
Actually, for the five years ending with 1948, renewals 
averaged 124 per mile. In 1948, ties cost $2.55 each, or 
$318.20 for the 124 per mile. On\the 8,899 miles of 
crosstie track operated in 1948 this saving totaled $2,- 
599,465. The assumptions on which this estimate is 
based are conservative. An increased demand for ties 
totaling 235 ties per mile for 8,899 miles, or 2,091,265 
ties, would certainly have raised the price to much more 
than the $1.70, if, indeed, that many additional ties 
could have been purchased along the Missouri Pacific 
at any price.” 


Treated Car Lumber Increases 


Material of interest to railroad men was presented 
by several of the Recommended Practice committees. 
This included a tabulation showing the amounts of 
car lumber treated for use on various railroads during 
1949, which was offered as information by the Commit- 
tee on Recommended Practice for Pressure-Preserved 
Lumber in Railroad Car Construction. The tabulation 
revealed that 6,548,267 bd. ft. of lumber was treated 
for this purpose last year, which represented an 
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increase of 100 per cent compared with the 3,278,783 
bd. ft. treated in 1948. W. P. Arnold assistant to vice- 
president, Koppers Company, Wood Preserving Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh, Pa., is chairman of this committee. 

Reports of Recommended Practice committees in- 
cluded also a proposed specification for the preserva- 
tive treatment of crossarms, which was offered as in- 
formation; a report listing and discussing various solu- 
tions or reagents for determining the heartwood and 
sapwood in various species of wood; a revised glossary 
of terms used in wood preserving; and a recommended 
practice for the use of pressure-treated wood blocks for 
flooring, which was offered as information only this 
year. 

The fire-resistant qualities and slow-burning charac- 
teristics of pressure-creosoted piles and timbers in 
substructures of pier and wharves comprised the sub- 
ject of a paper by Ralph H. Mann of the association’s 
Service Bureau. Explaining that during the past 20 
years he had made careful studies of fires in piers and 
other waterfront structures built of both untreated and 
pressure-creosoted piles and timbers, Mr. Mann offered 
the following conclusions based on these studies: 

(1) Pressure-creosoted piles in wharf substructures 
erected in tidewater are fireproof when the top eleva- 
tion of the wood members is from one-third to two- 
thirds the normal tide range above low water. 





Crossties may now be handled in bundles by steel strapping specially developed for this purpose 
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(2) Pressure-creosoted piles and timbers in pier 
or wharf substructures have definite slow-burning char- 
acteristics regardless of the elevation of the tops of 
the piles or wood members. 

(3) Creosoted piles of pier substructure, even after 
long exposure to fire, do not burn off and permit col- 
lapse of the superstructure. 

(4) While freshly creosoted timber and piles may be 
more inflammable than untreated material, creosoted 
timber that has been in place a sufficient time for the 
more volatile portions to escape is distinctly more fire 
resistant than untreated wood. 


Action on Preservatives 


Reports of the Preservatives committees contained a 
number of recommendations involving the standards of 
the association. Among these was a recommendation of 
the Committee on Revision of Manual, of which M. S. 
Hudson, chemist, Taylor-Colquitt Company, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., is chairman, that a new specification for 
zinc chloride, first presented last year, be confirmed. 
This recommendation was approved, Also, a proposed 
new specification for creosote, offered by the Committee 
on Creosote and Creosote-Coal Tar Solutions, was ap- 
proved as a tentative specification. W. W. Barger, in- 
spector-chemist, treating plants department, Atchison, 
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C. S. Burt (1. C.), L. W. Kistler (St. L.-S. F.) 


Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan., is chairman of this 
committee. 

The Committee on Non-Standard Preservatives pro- 
posed that the Standard Specifications for Petroleum 
for Use with Pentachlorophenol and Copper Naph- 
thenate be amended to include both a heavy solvent 
and a light solvent, and also that the Standard Specifica- 
tions for Oil-Borne Preservatives (pentachlorophenol 
and copper naphthenate), heretofore a _ provisional 
standard, be confirmed. These recommendations were 
approved. This committee, of which J. C. Vinson, as- 
sistant research engineer, Southern Wood Preserving 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., is chairman, also presented as 
information considerable data on Celcure, Boliden 
salt, copperized chromated zinc chloride, and Chemo- 
nite. Specifications for chromated zinc chloride, Mina- 
lith and Pyresote, previously published as information. 
were adopted as tentative standards on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Fire-Retardant Preservatives, 
of which H. M. Harlow, assistant. general supervisor 
bridges and buildings, Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, 
Va., is chairman. 
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A feature of the report of the Committee on Tie Serv- 
ice Records was a tabulation giving a record of ties 
removed from test sections on a midwestern road dur- 
ing the period from 1927 to 1948, inclusive. The tabu- 
lation revealed that 27.9 per cent of the ties were re- 
moved because of decay, 48.7 per cent because of me- 
chanical wear, 22.5 per cent due to natural defects, 
and 0.9 per cent for other causes. C. D. Turley, chief 
tie inspector, Illinois Central, is chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Among other material of interest to railroad men was 
a paper by Mr. Hudson on the drying of lumber by the 
vapor-drying process. This was a comprehensive account 
of tests involving the use of the vapor process for pre- 
drying lumber prior to treating it with a water soluble 
salt (Celcure) and the redrying of the treated lumber. 
Mr. Hudson stated that the adaptation of the vapor- 
drying process to the dehydration of general-purpose 
lumber “has now progressed to a point where sufficient 
information is available to indicate that it can compete 
successfully in this field with the conventional processes 
of air seasoning and kiln drying.” 

Action taken at the meeting included the adoption 
of amendments to the provisions of the by-laws govern- 
ing the method of approving standards of the associa- 
tion. Heretofore the by-laws have required that a pro- 
posed standard be voted on by letter ballot for two con- 
secutive years before reaching the status of a full stand- 
ard. Under the new arrangement a proposed standard 
offered by a committee will, if approved by a majority 
vote at the annual convention, be published as a tenta- 
tive standard in the proceedings, but not in the Manual 
of Recommended Practice. At the next annual meeting 
the tentative standard will be confirmed, continued as a 
tentative standard, or canceled. If confirmed the stand- 
ard will be subjected to a letter-ballot vote of the 
membership, and, if the vote is favorable, will become an 
adopted standard and be published in the Manual. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, F. W. Gottschalk, technical 
director, American Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago, 
was advanced from first vice-president to president; 
W. R. Yeager, inspection engineer, Western Electric 
Company, New York, was moved up from second vice- 
president to first vice-president; R. H. Bescher, man- 
ager, technical department, Koppers Company, Orr- 
ville, Ohio, was elected second vice-president; H. L. 
Dawson was re-elected secretary-treasurer; and the fol- 
lowing were elected to the Executive committee—G. B. 
Campbell, tie and timber agent, Missouri Pacific, . St. 
Louis, Mo., and J. F. Renfro, vice-president, Taylor- 
Colquitt Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 

The following were elected to the Nominating Com- 
mittee: W. R. Goodwin, engineer wood preservation, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; L. H. Jackson, -assistant chief inspector, South- 
ern, Atlanta, Ga.; L. W. Kistler, superintendent treat- 
ing plants, St. Louis-San Francisco, St. Louis, Mo.; 
R. E. Myers, vice-president and sales manager, Inter- 
national Creosoting & Construction Co., Galveston, Tex.; 
Ricker Van Metre, president, Wyoming Tie & Timber 
Co., Chicago; and J. A. Vaughn, research engineer, 
Southern Wood Preserving Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chicago was chosen as the site of the 1951 annual 
meeting. 
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J. W. Jarvis (extreme left), su- 
pervisor, agricultural develop- 
ment, Union Pacific, and retiring 
president of A.R.D.A., congratu- 
lates the newly elected president, 
L. P. East, general agricultural 
agent of the Pennsylvania. Other 
officers elected to serve the as- 
sociation in its 42nd year are 
(left to right): H. W. Coffman, 
industrial agent, New York Cen- 
tral, first vice-president; E. L. 
Beardsley, director of industrial 
development, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, secretary-treas- 
urer; and W. A. Kluender, for- 
estry and agricultural agent, 
Chicago & North Western, sec- 
ond vice-president. 





Traffic Developers Meet at Omaha 


Farm and factory output-potential gets 
intensive study by development group 


li the public could only attend this meeting and see 
the work that you railroad people are doing for them, 
they would soon get over that notion—‘the public be 
damned’.” 

So commented H. L. McKinley, a farmer of St. 
Ansgar, Iowa, who was a guest at the forty-first annual 
convention of the American Railway Development As- 
sociation, held in Omaha, Neb., April 19-21. Comprised 
of railway agricultural, industrial and real estate agents, 
with a total membership of nearly 150, the A.R.D.A. 
represents the railroad industry’s interest in the long- 
range aspects of national production planning; it is 
the only organization of its kind in the entire trans- 
portation industry. 

The agricultural, industrial and real estate sections 
of the organization met in both individual and joint 
sessions, hearing numerous talks on conditions affecting 
the nation’s production capacity. Population trends, new 
industries, problems of plant location, water supply, 
soil conservation and acreage allotment were but a few 
of the many topics covered, each being followed by a 
round-table discussion. Excerpts from these discussions 
follow: 

Ten per cent of the land area of the South is currently un- 
used, but is suited to the production of trees as a farm 
crop. Tree planting devices (including a low-cost type per- 
fected by the Illinois Central) have an individual capacity of 
300,000 trees a year. Forestry is moving to the South.—J. 
Walter Myers, Jr., forestry agent of the Illinois Central, Ba- 
ton, Rouge, La. 


Since the famed “Drake” well, America’s first, was drilled, 
37 billion barrels of oil have been produced. Presently 
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known reserves are estimated at 28 billion barrels and cur- 
rent annual consumption runs to about 2% billion. Oil shales, 
such as are found in Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Wyoming, 
and Utah, but in richest content in Colorado, hold an oil po- 
tential of 300 billion barrels, more than five times the coun- 
try’s total petroleum production to date. The cost of pro- 
ducing oil from shale is on the verge of matching the cost of 
petroleum of orthodox derivation, and in many respects, par- 
ticularly in Diesel fuels, shale products have superior per- 
formance qualities—Boyd Guthrie, chief of oil shale dem- 
onstration plant, U.S. Department of Interior, Rifle, Colo. 

Agricultural production has been spurred by irrigation 
with new-type deep-well turbine pumps of high efficiency. 
Water tables of many areas have been seriously lowered by 
heavy pumping and well digging may have to be regulated 
by state authorities. Arizona’s agriculture is two-thirds de- 
pendent on irrigation. Salt water has worked into the water 
table in sections of the California delta as the result of ex- 
cessive pumping.—R. I. Cross, agricultural agent of the 
Atchison, Topeko & Santa Fe, Amarillo, Tex. 

The Elkins Act of 1906 prohibits favoritism by carriers to- 
ward any shipper by any means or device whatever. From 
several decisions of the Supreme Court it would appear 
that, to comply with the act, rentals to shippers of existing 
facilities not needed for carrier purposes should cover oper- 
ating expenses, taxes, maintenance and depreciation, and 
consideration should be given to rentals of similar property 
in the same locality. For the construction of new facilities, 
designed for lease to particular shippers, the safe rule would 
appear to be that rentals should cover no less than adequate 
return upon cost, after operating expenses, depreciation and 
taxes—Thomas L. Preston, general solicitor, Association 
of American Railroads. 

Even while turning out record production, farmers in the 
past few years have been improving their land and adding 
to their productive acreage by draining, clearing, and irriga- 
tion. They are bringing in new cropland at near the long- 
time rate of 1 to 1% million acres per year. In the past 
25 years the average size of farms has grown nearly 50 acres 
—from 148 to 195 aeres. In eastern states, as much, or may- 
be more, cropland has been shifted to pasture, forest and 
other uses in the last 10 or 15 years as has been developed 
for crops——E. B. Duncan, director, Department of Agri- 
cultural and Mineral Development of the Great Northern, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Wood is everywhere, yet its supply for constantly expand- 
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executive vice-president of the Union Pacific, speaking at the 
“family dinner” of the A.R.D.A., took a warning from trends in 
England. Speaking on the Elkins Act, Thomas L. Preston (right), 
general solicitor of the Association of American Railroads, 
touched on two seemingly conflicting decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court 


‘ing commercial usage is a problem. Wood can now be stabil- 
ized from expansion, be made fire retardant and, through 
the use of metal and plastic bondings and overlays, be ap- 
plied to many uses not dreamed of a few years ago. Through 
chemical utilization of its components and mechanical utiliza- 
tion of its structure, wood will, some day, provide the na- 
tion adequately with food, clothing and shelter—W. A. 
Kluender, forestry and agricultural agent of the Chicago & 
Northwestern, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Missouri River Basin Development covers 530,000 sq. 
mi. It will manage soil for agriculture to retain moisture, 
control flood damage, irrigate 5 million square miles of 
land, provide 12 billion kilowatt hours of electric power, 
open new areas to water navigation, create new public rec- 
reation areas and relieve the sewage problem for the river 
cities such as Omaha and Kansas City. General industrial 
and agricultural development of the area will provide far 
more traffic for its railroads than they will lose through the 
creation of new water transport facilities—Governor Val 
Peterson of Nebraska. 

Socialization is not the answer to our railroads’ ills—look 
at the result in England. Deficits have jumped from $19 
million in 1948 through $8314 million in 1949 to an estimated 
$125 million in 1950. Freight rates may soon go to 181 
per cent of prewar, yet even in 1948 the British shipper 
paid 3.057 cents per ton-mile, 144 per cent higher than the 
American bill of 1.251 cents. Despite these high rates, the 
British railroad worker earned an average of $29.50 per week, 
while his American eolleague was earning $67.82 per week. 
The British railways paid no tax in 1948. During the same 
year, tax accruals on American railroads were in excess of 
one billion dollars. The result of nationalized operation in 
Great Britain can be summed up like this. Rates are higher 
. . . wages are lower . tax income to government is 
lost . . . and deficit operations are the end product.—Am- 
brose J. Seitz, executive vice-president of the Union Pacific. 


At the final business session, the association voted to 


include in its platform the “Statement of Principles for 
Industrial Zoning,” drawn up by a committee repre- 
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“What's Ahead for the Railroads’—Ambrose J. Seitz (above), 








senting the American Institute of Planners, the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, the Association of State 
Planning and Development Agencies, the Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors and the A.R.D.A. The statement pro- 
poses “two-way” civic zoning wherein industry and com- 
mercial areas are protected against encroachment by 
so-called “higher” forms of land usage, in addition to 
restraining, as at present, expansion of industrial and 
commercial activities into areas zoned for residential 
or similar “high grade” usage. The statement also 
provides for industrial zoning with respect to rail and 
other transportation facilities, and) specifically states 
that, “in the planning of new highways (through land 
zoned for industrial purposes), a desirable general 
principle will be to locate such highways at some dis- 
tance from railroads to provide (a) industrial property 
between the highway and the railroad, (b) room for 
grade separations and approaches when necessary, and 
(c) to permit the use of adjacent land for industrial 
purposes without the necessity of putting spur tracks 
across the highway.” 








If the country wants modernized railroad transportation 
it can have it. Just free the railroads from their shackles; 
let them compete—let them earn—and the job will be done. 
Over the last 40 years the railroads have, step by step, been 
squeezed out of our private enterprise system. They must be 
permitted to rejoin it and once they do, their financial dif- 
ficulties will fade away and the required billions of new 
capital will be easily raised—From an address to the New 
York Railroad Club by Fairman R. Dick. 
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Fact-Finders Hear 
More RR Evidence 


Yardmasters may join in 
conductors’, trainmen’s case 


Testimony of the carriers, the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen before the 
emergency board which is hearing the 
unions’ request for a 40-hr. week for 
yardmen and other rule changes, went 
into the third month on May 2, with 
the prospect of winding up sometime in 
the week of May 7, unless an extension 
is agreed upon so that the board can 
hear the yardmasters’ case. 

The Railroad Yardmasters of America, 
who represent about 5,000 yardmasters 
on 66 railroads, are seeking a 40-hr. 
week for their craft, and had set a 
strike for April 12. On April 11, how- 
ever, President Truman issued an execu- 
tive order creating an emergency board 
to hear the dispute, naming to the board 
the same three members who comprise 
the board currently hearing the O.R.C.- 
B.R.T. demands. The board met with 
the carriers and the yardmasters’ organi- 
zation at Chicago on April 24 and 25. 
Because of physical limitations, the 
board felt that it could not hear the 
two cases concurrently and present a fair 
report in the limited time available to it. 
The yardmasters agreed, therefore, to 
consolidate the two cases, provided the 
O.R.C. and B.R.T. would consent. The 
latter organization subsequently an- 
nounced that they were not adverse to 
consolidation of the cases, but that they 
were unwilling to grant an extension of 
time for presentation of the yardmasters’ 
evidence. Final action is pending on 
further discussions. 


70 Per Cent Pay Increase 


Introducing evidence with respect to 
the conductors’ and trainmen’s demands 
for rule changes, L. D. Comer, director 
of employment, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, told the board that under a 
combination of five of the demands as 
applied—for a typical example—to a 
passenger conductor operating between 
Chicago and Fort Madison, Iowa, 233 
mi., his monthly earnings would be in- 
creased from $488 to $827, for which he 
would work 127 hours, or the equivalent 
of 16 8-hr. days a month. Of the $339 
increase, Mr. Comer stated, $228.68 
would result from the unions’ demand 
that the 150-mi. yardstick fixing a basic 
day’s pay be reduced to 100 mi., and 
that the wage rates of train service em- 
Ployees be graded according to the weight 
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en drivers of the locomotive pulling the 
train; $33.90 would result from granting 
extra pay for all time that elapses in 
excess of 30 min. between reporting fot 
duty and departure of the train; $42.50 
for time spent away from home terminal, 
and $33.80 paid to the conductor be- 
cause a brakeman on the train is as- 
signed to help handle mail in the bag- 
gage car. 

D. P. Loomis, chairman of the As- 
sociation of Western Railways, testified 
in support of a carrier proposal to do 
away with so-called double-header rules, 
which either set a limit of 40 cars or 
call for extra compensation to conductors 
and trainmen when two locomotives are 
used. These rules, Mr. Loomis said, are 
“simply a feather-bedding device im- 
posed on the railroads years ago under 
threat of a strike.” In 1928, Mr. Loomis 
told the board, train service employees 
voluntarily chose a wage increase of 
6% per cent with retention of the 
double-header rules, in place of a 7%- 
per-cent increase with elimination of the 
rules. The present proposal of the unions 
to raise basic daily wage rates on west- 
ern railroads to the level in effect on 
eastern and southeastern lines is “equi- 
valent to repudiation of the 1928 settle- 
ment,” he stated. 


Big Locomotives Improved Conditions 


Testifying against demands of the 
conductors and trainmen that pay rates 
be graded depending on the weight of 
locomotives pulling trains, L. F. Donald, 
general manager of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, told the 
board that of many factors contributing 
to the more favorable conditions enjoyed 
by employees, “one of the most im- 
portant is the larger, more powerful 
locomotive, capable of moving heavier 
trains faster from terminal to terminal. 
Now the conductors and trainmen ask 
that a special dividend be declared for 
their benefit because of the introduc- 
tion of these larger locomotives,” a de- 
mand which would cost the railroads 
an estimated $46 million annually. 

C. D. Mackay, assistant vice-president 
of the Southern, testified that the 
carriers, to effect “expedited train sched- 
ules to meet the requirements of pas- 
sengers and shippers and receivers of 
freight and the prevalent competitive 
situation in the industry,” want the right 
to establish the length of runs, with the 
provision that when the unions and 
management are unable to agree on a 
‘proposed run the dispute be submitted 
to arbitration. Mr. Mackay was support- 
ing a carrier proposal that the railroads 
be permitted to establish inter-divisional 


runs or inter-seniority districts, and to 
designate crew terminals. 

G. J. Willingham, director of person- 
nel, Illinois Central, urged the board 
to approve a railroad proposal under 
which freight conductors and trainmen 
would receive a day’s pay for each 125 
mi. run rather than for each 100 mi. 
He testified that the rule calling for a 
100-mi. day was established more than 
40 years ago and has remained un- 
changed despite the steady increase in 
the speed of freight trains. 


Senate Group Starts 
Hearing on Union Shop 


Proposed Labor-Act change 
also permits dues check-off 


A subcommittee of the Senate labor 
and public welfare committee began 
public hearings May 1 on the pending 
bill to amend the Railway Labor Act 
to authorize the “union shop” and 
“check-off” of union dues in the rail- 
road industry. George M. Harrison, 
grand president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, was the first witness 
before the subcommittee, and he urged 
adoption of the bill (S. 3295). Mr. 
Harrison appeared as spokesman for the 
21 railway labor organizations affiliated 
with the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation. 

Senator Thomas, Democrat of Utah 
and a sponsor of S. 3295, presided at 
the opening session of the hearings. He 
is chairman of both the Labor committee 
and the subcommittee studying Railway 
Labor Act amendments. Others present 
were Senators Donnell, Republican of 
Missouri, Neely, Democrat of West 
Virginia, and Lehman, Democrat of New 
York. The latter two are also sponsors of 
the bill. (See Railway Age of April 22, 
page 72.) 

The presentation by Mr. Harrison, 
which was subjected to considerable 
questioning by Senator Donnell, was an 
explanation of labor’s position on the 
“union shop” bill, and an undertaking 
to spell out the need for the legislation 
from the labor viewpoint. Mr. Harrison 
said that while he did not represent the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers or 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
he understood the latter favored the 
“objectives” of S. 3295, although it 
had a “different approach” to the prob- 
lem. They are expected to make their 
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own presentations later in the hearings. 

Mr. Harrison reviewed railway labor's 
attitude toward labor-management union 
shop agreements, and said the existence 
of strong “company unions” until re- 
cent years “forced” the labor groups to 
agree to the “statutory prohibition” of 
¢he union shop in 1934. The Railway 
Labor Act was amended in that year, 
but railway labor was “not in a_ posi- 
tion to bargain for the union shop at 
that time,” Mr. Harrison said. The prin- 
cipal target then, he explained, was the 
“carrier influence over self organization. 
To effectively combat the company union 
we were compelled to accept language 
which also foreclosed the right of un- 
coerced and free unions to seek a union 
shop.” 


Would “Force” Employees Into Unions 


As to the present situation, Mr. 
Harrison said the organizations rep- 
resented by R.L.E.A. are now “urging 
the adoption” of S. 3295. In reply to 
questions by Senator Donnell it was 
shown that about 300,000 employees 
who are at present outside the labor 
organizations would be affected. While 
the witness conceded that not all of these 
employees would be admitted to mem- 
bership, he said those who were 
found eligible would be forced to join. 
“We are after the ‘free riders’,” he said. 
He also said the unions have a respon- 
sibility to carry out their agreements 
with management, but can’t always do 
so unless they have “disciplinary power” 
over all the employees. He said also that 
it was unfair for some employees to pay 
the cost of bargaining while all em- 
ployees of the craft or class reap the 
benefits. Other contentions by Mr. 
Harrison were to the effect that the 


present set-up lowers the morale of 
union members, that “union shop” agree- 
ments would make it more difficult for 
one union to “raid” another, and that 
all members of the craft or class would 
participate in formulation of bargain- 
ing policies. 

Mr. Harrison turned to specific pro- 
visions of the bill under discussion, and 
declared that Congress should have sole 
authority on the question of the union 
shop under the Railway Labor Act. Sub- 
sequent questions on this point by 
Senator Donnell developed that 11 states 
have restrictions in one form or another 
on union shop agreements on railroads. 

On the section of the law that would 
authorize the union shop agreements, 
Mr. Harrisen said the unions he rep- 
resented did not seek “to make agree- 
ments which follow the ‘closed shop and 
closed union’ doctrine.” He noted that 
the bill would provide that no union 
shop agreement could be made requir- 
ing union membership as a condition 
of employment “with respect to em- 
ployees to whom membership is not 
available upon the same terms and con- 
ditions as are generally applicable to 
any other member.” On _ this point, 
Senator Lehman expressed concern as 
to the status of Negro employees not 
eligible for membership in the train- 
service unions. Mr. Harrison said the 
bill would not permit agreements that 
would “deprive these folks of a job.” 


Check-Off Benefits Unions 


Under the check-off provisions of the 
bill, Mr. Harrison said. “a very sub- 
stantial benefit accrues to the union in 
facilitating the collection of dues,” and 
he added that the bookkeeping expense 
to the carrier would be “more than off- 
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Ten completely reconditioned dining cars are going into service by the end of May on 
the Canadian Pacific’s lines between Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., and Medicine 
Hat, Alta. The 36-seat cars have curtained picture windows separated by yellow leather- 
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ette, with red plastic sills; pastel blue ceilings, and walnut panelling at either end 
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set by the elimination of the collection 
of dues on company time.” Senator 
Donnell’s questions on the _ check-off 
were designed to show whether an em- 
ployee would be amply protected from 
“arbitrary” assessments by a union in 
view of the blanket authorization pro- 
viding for the deduction of “any dues, 
fees, or assessments which may be pay- 
able to such labor organization.” 


1949 Capital Outlay 


Greatest on Record 


$1.3 billion total included 
$981.3 million for equipment 


Capital expenditures for equipment 
and other improvements to railway prop- 
erty made by Class I railroads in 1949 
totaled $1,312,200,000, the “greatest 
amount for any year on record,” the As- 
sociation of American Railroads an- 
nounced this week. This was an increase 
of $38.7 million, or 3 per cent, above 
1948 expenditures, and 53.7 per cent 
more than was expended 20 years ago. 

In making comparisons with, expendi- 
tures for previous years, consideration 
should be given to the increase that has 
taken place in the average cost of all 
sorts of railway materials, the A.A.R. 
said, adding that prices of equipment 
in most instances have “more than 
doubled” in the past 20 years. 

Capital expenditures for railway equip- 
ment, including locomotives, freight and 
passenger train cars, amounted to $981,- 
320,000 in 1949, compared with $917,- 
449,000 in the preceding year. For road- 
way and structures such expenditures 
amounted to $330,880,000 in 1949, com- 
pared with $356,035,000 in 1948. 


Expenditures for New Equipment 


Including /the carryover from 1948, 
Class I roads in 1949 authorized expendi- 
tures of $1,;404,293,000 for new equip- 
ment. 

Deducting the $981,320,000 actually 
spent during the year, railroads had 
on January 1, 1950, a carryover of un- 
expended authorizations for new equip- 
ment amounting to $422,973,000. In the 
first three months of 1950, however, the 
railroads have ordered nearly four times 
as many new freight cars as were ordered 
in the same period of 1949. They also 
ordered in the first quarter of 1950 a 
total of 685 new Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, compared with 198 in the same 
period of 1949. 

Of the total amount expended for 
equipment in 1949, Class I roads spent 
$407,935,000 for freight-train cars, $133,- 
957,000 for passenger-train cars, and 
$406,246,000 for locomotives. Each of 
these totals represents the largest amount 
expended since these records have been 
compiled. Class I roads in 1949 installed 
84,669 new freight cars, 946 new pas- 
senger-train cars and 1,865 new locomo- 
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tives, of which 1,808 were Diesel-electrics 
and 57 were steam. 


Roadway and Structures 


Capital expenditures made by Class I 
roads for roadway and structures in 1949 
included the following: Heavier rail, 
$53,581,000, the greatest amount ever ex- 
pended; yards and sidings, $41,268,000; 
signals and interleckers, including tele- 
graph lines, automatic train control, etc., 
$46,110,000; shops and engine houses (in- 
cluding machinery and tools), $42,414,- 
000; bridges, trestles and culverts, $26,- 
491,000; station and office buildings and 
other station facilities, $26,390,000; ad- 
ditional main track, $12,934,000; addi- 
tional ballast, $6,445,000, and other im- 
provements, $75,247,000. 

Capital expenditures made annually 
by Class I roads in the past 20 years 
follow: 


1949 $1,312,200,000 
1948 1,273,484,000 
1947 864,689,000 
1946 561,957,000 
1945 562,980,000 
1944 560 112, 

1943 454,282,000 
1942 534,897,000 
1941 543,021,000 
1940 429,147,000 
1939 262,029,000 
1938 226,937,000 
1937 509,793, 

1936 298,991,000 
1935 188,302,000 
1934 212,712,000 
1933 103,947,000 
1932 167,194,000 
1931 361,912,000 
1930 872,608,000 


More detailed data for expenditures 
in recent years, including 1949, for the 
principal equipment and roadway items 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


Drysdale Urges New 
Concept of Railroads 


F.R.P. executive calls for 
free market in transport field 


Robert M. Drysdale, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress, last week told the Senate’s 
subcommittee on domestic land and wa- 
ter transportation that solution of the na- 
tion’s transportation problem calls for 
a new concept of private railroads in 
which free prices and competition would 
supplant government restriction and regu- 
lation. Mr. Drysdale made his presenta- 
tion at the April 27 session of public 
hearings which the subcommittee is con- 
ducting in connection with studies it is 
making pursuant to Senate Resolution 50. 

The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania, is a 
unit of the Senate committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce. At the April 
27 session it also heard a statement by 
Herschel A. Hollopeter, transportation di- 
rector of the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce. The session scheduled for 
May 2 was canceled, and thus the pres- 
entation of S. M. Felton, president of the 
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GROSS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES ON RAILWAY PROPERTY— 


YEAR 1949 
Railways of Class I—United States 
(000 omitted) 
Un- Addi- 
expended tional Total Carry-over 
author- author- amount Amount of un- 
izations izations authorized expended expended 
brought during including during author- 
over from year carry-over year izations 
1948 1949 from 1948 1949 to 1950 
: tem A B C=A+B D E=C—D 
EQUIPMENT: 
i ee $274,536 $307,465 $582,001 $406,246 $175,755 


PRONE UEC ORES oii 6 ics se essen s.os eee eee 
Passenger-train cars...............0000005 
Oo | 


334,722 174,616 509,338 407,935 101,403 
220,864 47,958 268,822 133,957 134,865 


18,827 25,305 44,132 33,182 10,950 





Total ——— ONG asocinsianiiers avree yee 
ROADWAY AND STRUCTURES: 
Additional main track eas ae algal A Secu tes ede 
NA SPRER I AEIAN SIOMMINIDIS a 565 6 0 psn o os Se a wise eae es 
Heavier iE Se Oe ae eee See satiate 


Shops and engine houses (including machin- 
AE A GATAAU ROMO ng 65 oases: 0505 wie rcdicaraessyales 
Station and office buildings and other station 
LEGIT AE SRE a DR ey ce a ore ane 
Bridges, trestles and culverts.............. 
Signals and interlockers, including telephone 
and telegraph lines, automatic train con- 
MRCS o he sao oe ate ketal ees rein Nae aac 
All other MAPCOVOIMIOI US. 6 0.6 see vcs eieree soe 


$848,949 $555,344 $1,404,293 $981,320 $422,973 


$14,924 $12,948 $27,872 $12,934 S1é 
23,037 41,764 64,801 41,268 23,533 
16,400 58,023 74,423 53,581 20,842 
455 6,939 7,394 6,445 949 


30,716 32,957 63,673 41,414 21,259 


20,065 27,135 47,200 26,390 20,810 
27,910 25,200 53,110 26,491 26,619 


39,836 38,609 


7 110 32,335 
84,068 73,045 157, 


46,1 
5,247 81,866 





Total Roadway and Structures. ....... 


$257,411 $316,620 $574,031 $330, 880 $243,151 








Occ al [rc | |e a er $1,106,360 $871,964 $1, 978, 324 $1, 312, 200 $666,124 





Source: Reports of the carriers to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Note: Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material. 





GROSS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES ON RAILWAY PROPERTY— 


1945 TO 1949 


Railways of Class I—United States 
(000 omitted) 


EQUIPMENT: 
MRM TIN ERE oo Son besa le. ler aued Sioa OO 90 9 BES 
PONE ALOR COTS) 6505656 esie e cesie ee seie cee 
Passenger-train cars.................+..+- 
CUBE OOUINMIONG ois i.sis ees cetacean cewwas 


1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
$406,246 $350,968 $222,626 $97,310 $127,934 

407,935 417,139 248,371 159,282 138,114 

133,957 120,808 80,102 47,169 30,843 


33,182 28,534 14,802 15,256 17,888 





TGtaly Pa MEIOING oo ios Were sled ene 
ROADWAY AND STRUCTURES: 

Additional main track.................... 
Yards and sidings... . 
RUMEN INE oo Seas. 3a ese ae enh aie a ee eae 
AdditionaVballast:. «2.6... 5.0. eee chee s 
Shops and engine houses (including machin- 
CTE) eae oe emer ere 
Station and office buildings and other station 
eRe NR RAM Deion pal siti ay o'e) vw va aie euerevbiacs) +0 
Bridges, trestles and culverts.............. 
Signals and interlockers, including telephone 
po he telegraph lines, automatic train con- 
| Ee EES Oe nee err eee arene 


$981,320 $917,449 $565,901 $319,017 $314,779 


$12,934 $21,173 $18,504 $14,781 $15,566 
41,268 58,923 43,792 36,427 31,733 
53,581 48,731 44,625 31,545 37,579 
6,455 6,249 5,141 4,960 6,343 


42,414 41,482 38,742 34,289 38,243 


119 14,549 


26,390 26.469 25,030 17,1 
24,972 24,364 


26,491 28,897 26,627 


46,110 47,599 39,120 29,757 30,039 
75,247 76,512 57,204 49,990 19,785 





$330,880 $356,035 $298,788 $242,940 $248,201 








MGR OGG ores ole Sora cote sesastenee $1,312,200 $1,273,484 $864,689 $561,957 





$562,980 


Source: Reports of the carriers to the Bureau of Railway Economics 
Note: Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track material. 





American Railway Car Institute, was 
postponed until May 4. 

Vice-President Drysdale of the F.R.P. 
advised the subcommittee that “until a 
modern, free price system is established 
in our domestic transportation business 
our transport industry will not achieve 
the integrated, dynamic, technologically 
advanced development of which it is in- 
herently capable.” He warned that the 
continuing “impoverishment” of the rail- 
road industry makes it an easy target for 
socialization. And he charged that “the 
combination of government regulation 
and the gradual socialization of com- 
petitive transport agencies has caused 
the railway industry to sink in one gen- 


eration from a position of progress and 
prosperity to a struggle for its very 
existence as a private enterprise.” 

“I believe you will agree,” Mr. Drys- 
dale also said, “that the heart of our 
national transportation problem is the 
problem of the railway transport indus- 
try. And the heart of the railway prob- 
lem is the attitude of the government 
toward transportation as a whole. 

“Although railway transportation is 
today indispensable to this [country’s 
free] economy and to our defense, pri- 
vate persons are growing increasingly 
reluctant to devote their property and 
their resources to furnish it. The fact is 
that the returns do not compensate the 
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risks. The private persons who have un- 
dertaken to provide railway transporta- 
tion service over the past quarter of a 
century have been remunerated at a rate 
far below that earned by those providing 
other goods and services. They have seen 
this essential economic activity subjected 
to increasing government regulation 
which has resulted in a decline in the 
initiative of the managers of their prop- 
erty and a growth of indifference to the 
real welfare of the enterprise on the part 
ef their employees. And they have seen 
gradual socialization of competitive trans- 
port agencies, with the state taking the 
property of railroad owners in the form 
of taxes to provide transport facilities for 
their competitors.” 


Five Fields of Action 


The F.R.P. executive went on to call 
for revisions of and additions to exist- 
ing transportation legislation in five 
specific areas, and he submitted to the 
subcommittee exhibits showing the actual 
changes recommended by the federation. 
As Mr. Drysdale summarized them, the 
recommendations were designed to: (1) 
Gradually “de-regulate” the transport in- 
dustry; (2) expedite voluntary consoli- 
dation of railroad properties; (3) bring 
about an end to subsidization of railroad 
competitors; (4) put the railroads on a 
parity with all other business in regard 
to taxes; and (5) foster more effective 
labor-management relations. 

In the field of “de-regulation,” Mr. 
Drysdale urged changes in the Interstate 
Commerce Act which would be designed 
to expedite consideration of “rate-level”’ 
cases, eliminate the I.C.C.’s power to 
suspend rates, repeal the long-and-short- 
haul clause, and empower the I.C.C. to 
fix only “minimum and maximum” rates 
where it now is authorized to set specific 
rates. He called these proposed changes 
only a “limited first step” toward a free 
price system in transport. He also urged 
further changes in the act to facilitate 
discontinuing and abandoning unprofit- 
able services which, he said, railroads 
are often forced to maintain for the 
“flimsiest reasons.” 

Arguing in support of his proposal to 
facilitate voluntary consolidations of rail- 
roads, Mr. Drysdale contrasted the 132 
Class I railroads with “the 16 integrated 
steel producers,” and “the 18 automobile 
manufacturers.” This comparison indi- 
cates that “there is ample room in this 
basic industry to permit the consolida- 
tion of some of its components without 
endangering the fabric of competition 
which is so necessary to a progressive 
economy,” he suggested. And he then 
proceeded to call for changes in those 
provisions of the I.C. Act, the Panama 
Canal Act and the Civil Aeronautics Act 
which now “limit the kind of tool or 
instrumentality which a railroad can 
use in the conduct of the transportation 
business.” 

Mr. Drysdale conceded that time would 
be required before sweeping changes in 
policy can be made to end subsidies to 
railroad competitors. In the meantime, 
he proposed “fair user charges for use 
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of public ways,” and “equitable contribu- 
tions for the general support of the gov- 
ernment” from competitors of railroads 
and pipe lines, which must maintain and 
pay taxes on their “private ways.” Among 
his other recommendations were those 
calling for removing the government 
from the barge-line business, separation 
of air-mail pay and subsidies, and con- 
ditioning federal grants to states for 
highway construction to require states 
to establish user taxes to cover all high- 
way costs adequately. 


Inequality in Social Security 


Comparing the 1% per cent social 
security levy with the similar railroad 
retirement tax of 6 per cent, Mr. Drys- 
dale said “this discrimination” decreased 
railroad-industry earnings by almost 27 
per cent in 1949, and denied the federal 
government $72 million in income taxes. 
He said discrimination exists in other 
zones of taxation and also urged repeal 
of the excise tax on amounts paid for 
the transportation of property and per- 
sons. 

As to the Railway Labor Act, the 
F.R.P. executive said it “has subjected 
labor-management relationships to politi- 
cal control for 25 years.” He advocated 
that there be added to it a provision 
“requiring an affirmative showing in wage 
proceedings before a board of arbitration 
or emergency board to the effect that 
changes in total wage costs can be cov- 
ered adequately by rate or other adjust- 
ments so as to produce at all times rev- 
enues sufficient to assure the provision of 
adequate and efficient railway transporta- 
tion service in accordance with the stand- 
ards set forth in section 15(a), para- 
graph(2) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

Mr. Hollopeter advised the’ subcom- 
mittee of positions taken by the Indiana 
State Chamber on various transportation 
matters. It is opposed to government 
ownership of railroads. to compulsory 





Strike Gets Sick as Sick 
Strikers Get Sick of Striking 


Approximately 100 Long Island engine- 
men who became simultaneously “sick” just 
before the merning rush hour on May 1 
recovered just as rapidly later the same day 
when it became apparent that the railroad 
was able to keep its commuter trains mov- 
ing on schedule by using qualified extra 
and yard enginemen and motormen. 

The demonstration, allegedly against cur- 
tailment of certain steam trains, mostly 
outside of heavy commuting territory, was 
actually directed principally against the 
railroad’s rule requiring a complete medical 
checkup after all absences because of ill- 
ness, no matter how brief. It was arranged 
by the local chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, but was disavowed 
as “illegal” by the national brotherhood. 

Sufferers from the prearranged “epidem- 
ic” were given the required medical exami- 
nation before they returned to work. 





consolidation of railroads, and to any 
proposal to require that carrier rates be 
based on fully allocated costs. It favors 
“restriction of subsidies and of govern- 
ment support to development of trans- 
portation”; liberalization of laws and 
administrative policies which restrict op- 
erations of transport agencies in transport 
fields other than their own; Railway La- 
bor Act amendments “to provide legal 
methods of fully disposing of labor con- 
troversies . . . without interference with 
transportation service,’ and, “in prin- 
ciple” the transportation recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. 


Railroads Seek Probe 
Of Long-Haul Trucking 


Ask I.C.C. to study trends 
in light of transport policy 


Ninety railroads have asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to institute 
a general investigation of “long-haul” 
highway transportation to determine its 
“economic and other effects,” and to 
establish “policies to be applied in de- 
veloping, coordinating and preserving the 
national transportation system contem- 
plated by the national transportation 
policy.” The petition listed more than 
40 applications pending before the com- 
mission for authority to establish long- 
haul truck routes, many of them extend- 
ing from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific. 


Similar to Grain-Trade Petition 


The railroad proposal is that no de- 
cision be rendered on any of the listed 
applications until the general investiga- 
tion has been made. The petition is like 
one filed recently by 16 organizations in- 
terested in the grain trade. The request 
of those earlier petitioners for a similar 
commission /investigation was based on 
a contention that shippers of grain and 
grain produtts will be forced to pay 
higher rail rates if other railroad traffic 
is lost to long-haul truckers (see Rail- 
way Age of April 15, page 65). 

The railread petition asserted that 
none of the listed motor applications 
seeks authority to render complete trans- 
portation service. “On the contrary,” it 
added, “the authority sought . . . is for 
the transportation of only one commod- 
ity or for a strictly limited class of 
commodities, which customarily are 
moved by railroad or other means at 
rates relatively higher than those ap- 
plicable to the movement of grain. . . . 
coal, lumber, and other raw materials 
and commodities in bulk.” 

The petition went on to say that the 
railroads are the only agency rendering 
a “complete transportation service,” and 
that they are the only agency capable 
of rendering “complete transportation 
service” under a structure of rates “so 
related to the commodities moved and 
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the service performed as to permit our 
modern economy to function as it does 
and as it must.” The ability of the rail- 
roads to continue on this basis “is di- 
rectly dependent upon their ability to 
obtain and transport an adequate volume 
of traffic properly balanced both as to 
rate classification and direction of flow,” 
the petition added. And it warned that 
“they cannot continue to transport raw 
materials at the existing relatively low 
levels of rates unless they are able to 
obtain and to transport concurrently 
therewith or in opposite directions an 
adequate volume of traffic moving at 
relatively higher rates.” 

It is the “duty” of the commission to 
recognize and preserve the “unique and 
inherent” advantage of railroad trans- 
portation which is reflected in this ability 
to render complete service, the petition 
argued. It also stressed the “utility and 
indispensability” of the railroad system 
as an “instrument of national defense.” 


“Pick and Choose” Carriers 


The applicants involved in the listed 
applications, like motor carriers “in 
general,” seek to “pick and choose their 
traffic, skimming off the most profitable 
business,” the petition continued. It 
added that this trend, which is taking 
from the railroads “an ever-increasing 
volume of the most lucrative traffic,” has 
developed since the end of World War 
II “with increasing velocity.” 

In deciding each of the motor cases, 
the petition also said, the commission 
“should determine whether such _pro- 
posed expansion would adversely affect 
service by existing truck lines in the 
short-haul field, and by existing rail- 
roads; whether and to what extent such 
expansion would affect the rate struc- 
ture and the rates to shippers of com- 
modities not handled in such movements 
by motor truck; whether there is a real 
public need for the truck service; 
whether highway facilities are adequate 
to accommodate the resultant increase 
in highway trafic volume by heavy 
vehicles and the effect of such increase 
in volume upon such highways; whether 
and to what extent such expansion would 
affect the national defense and the other 
objectives of the national transportation 
HGUNCY oon 

Because of the “importance” of these 
questions, “common to each of the pend- 
ing applications,” the commission should 
not handle the cases separately, the 
petition said in leading into its prayer 
for a general investigation. The latter, 
the petition contended, should embrace 
not only the applications on its list but 
“all other applications for motor carrier 
operating rights of similar character and 
scope which are now pending or which 
may be filed in the immediate future.” 

John T. Lawrence, managing director 
of American Trucking Associations, is- 
sued a May 1 statement to call the rail- 
road petition “merely another in a long 
series of efforts to prevent the natural 
development of intercity truck transpor- 
tation.” The petition “is being given full 
study,” Mr. Lawrence added. 
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“Meanwhile,” he continued, “it is vir- 
tually certain that the trucking industry 
will want to make a strong presentation 
in connection with any general investi- 
gation. We would consider it an oppor- 
tunity to show the economic benefits to 
shippers and the American public gen- 
erally that derive from long-haul truck 
transportation and to point out that there 
are more than 25,000 communities 
throughout the country that depend en- 
tirely on highway transportation for all 
their needs. 

“The railroads, in their petition, bland- 
ly assert that they provide the only com- 
plete transportation service and that they 
serve ‘any and every point’. It is obvious, 
of course, that they cannot serve any of 
the more than 25,000 off-rail points with- 
out utilizing truck service. It is equally 
obvious that trucks can and do serve 
every American community, no matter 
how remote, either in conjunction with 
air, water or rail carriers, or indepen- 
dently.” 


U. S. Chamber Stages 


Transport Discussion 


Annual meeting includes 
talks by panel of editors 


Five editors whose publications cover 
the transportation field were participants 
in a panel discussion, entitled “The 
Press Looks at Transportation,” which 
was on the program ef the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington, D. C., this 
week, The discussion was held at a 
May 2 luncheon session at the Statler 
Hotel. 

The participants were Leon F. Bani- 
gan, editor, Fleet Owner; Robert J. 
Bayer, editor, Traffic World; Stanley 
Ferguson, shipping editor, New York 
Journal of Commerce; Wayne Parrish, 
editor and publisher, American Avia- 


tion; William H. Schmidt, Jr., western 
editor, Railway Age. The moderator was 
Burton N. Behling, senior transportation 
specialist, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, while Evans A. Nash 
presided. Mr. Nash is president of the 
Yellow Transit Company of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and chairman of the cham- 
ber’s Transportation and Communica- 
tion Department Committee. 

The panel had before it these specific 
questions: (1) Will the mounting com- 
petition among carriers in 1950 create 
new national transport issues? (2) Is 
our transport system being weakened or 
strengthened by governmental aid? (3) 
Is government invading the field of man- 
agement to the detriment of a sound 
transportation system? 

Generally the editors gave a negative 
answer to the first question, although 
their talks reflected some concern about 
publicity campaigns of some carriers 
against others. As to the second ques- 
tion, those of the editors whose principal 
interests lay in the air and waterway 
fields were of the general view that 
continued government aid was desirable. 
Mr. Banigan took the position that high- 
way carriers are not subsidized, 

Mr. Schmidt, on the other hand, found 
that all carriers, except railroads and 
pipe lines, are beneficiaries of public 
aids; and he called this subsidy question 
a “basic” one. And Mr. Bayer said that 
“one of the most pressing needs in the 
whole field of transportation study is a 
completely unbiased, and wholly aca- 
demic study” of the subsidy problem. 

Mr. Banigan’s contention that the 
highway carriers are not subsidized was 
based on the public-aids report issued 
by the late Joseph B. Eastman in his 
role of federal coordinator of transporta- 
tion. To the editor of Fleet Owner, the 
railroad industry’s concern about the 
threat of government ownership, and its 
complaints about subsidized competition 
and its own inadequate return, are “very 
old and very tiresome issues.” 

He suggested that one solution for 
railroad financial difficulties would be 
elimination of the loss on passenger 








VETERANS OF 267 YEARS SERVICE ON B. & M.—These five men, all engineering de- 
partment employees on the New Hampshire division, represent 267 years of service with 
the Boston & Maine. Left to right: George Moses, section foreman, Meredith, 57 years; 
Harry Herbert, patrol foreman, Plymouth, 54 years; Ernest Carr, chief clerk, Concord, 53 
years; F. A. Keniston, yard foreman, Concord, 52 years; and J. P. Longway, yard foreman, 
Manchester, 51 years. All hold gold passes for long service 
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business. He is not a “statistician,” but 
“one of those fellows” had told him that 
“if the railroads had merely broken even 
on passenger traffic in 1948, their over-all 
revenues would have increased 50 per 
cent; and they probably would have real- 
ized the 6 per cent on investment that 
they want.” 

It was Editor Bayer of Traffic World 
who expressed concern about publicity 
campaigns of some carriers against oth- 
ers. As he sees it, the “great problem” 
in 1950 “will be to keep competition be- 
tween transportation facilities—notably 
between the railroads, on the one hand, 
and common and contract highway op- 
erators, on the other—from degenerating 
into destructive warfare.” In recent 
months, as Mr. Bayer put it, “there 
have been dangerous portents.” 

He had in mind what he called “threats 
on both sides that a public campaign 

will be waged, each to convince 
the public of the unquestioned iniquity 
of the other.” Such campaigns are actu- 
ally under way “in some places and in 
some ways,” Mr. Bayer added. And he 
warned that “a continuation and intensi- 
fication of this public mudslinging will 
eventually result in a demand that both 
be taken over and managed by the gov- 
ernment.” 

The Traffic World editor went on to 
say, however, that there are now indica- 
tions that 1950 “is more likely to see a 
diminution if not an entire abandonment 
of this unwise policy.” He added: “There 
are already signs that some of the states- 
men in the field are aware of the in- 
herent dangers. It is particularly healthy 
that the urge to drop the futile fight 
has had its origin, not among railroad 
executives or truck operators, but among 
their customers.” 


Merchant Marine Needs Subsidy 


Mr. Ferguson spoke of the plight of 
water carriers in the domestic coastwise 
and intercoastal trades. He condemned 
President Truman’s proposal to abolish 
the Maritime Commission and _ transfer 
its functions to the Department of Com- 
merce. As to federal aid, Mr. Ferguson 
said “there would not be much of a 
merchant marine, with or without vital- 
ity,” if the subsidy were discontinued. 
He also spoke of indications that the 
water lines may seek alliances with 
truckers in an undertaking to replace 
traffic lost as a result of water-competi- 
tive rates maintained by railroads. 

Mr. Parrish asserted that “air trans- 
portation could operate without the bulk 
of this [government] aid, but the public 
would not have available a sound and 
frequent air transportation system and 
safety factors might well be considerably 
lessened.” He also said that “in gen- 
eral, government aid has been essential 
for efficiency, safety and general expan- 
sion of service which in the long run 
pays off by usage of the customer or the 
public.” In Mr. Parrish’s opinion, “too 
much emphasis has been placed in the 
advertising of all carriers toward draw- 
ing business away from another company 
or another type of carrier, instead of 
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Perlman Finds Mechanization 
Greatly Needed in Israel 


Mechanization, particularly of mainten- 
ance-of-way work, and general adoption 
of American mass transportation methods, 
are necessary if the Israel Railway is to 
meet successfully the demands being made 
on it by the relatively high standard of 
living which that new country has already 
succeeded in obtaining. 

So A. E. Perlman, general manager of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, told 
one of the editors of Railway Age who in- 
terviewed him in New York on May 2, on 
his return from a month’s inspection of 
the 300-mi. system. Some of Mr. Perlman’s 
observations concerning the Israel Rail- 
way, on which his official report will be 
based, will be summarized in an early issue 
of Railway Age. 





endeavoring to generate new transporta- 
tion.” 

The presentation by Mr. Schmidt of 
Railway Age took the form of a parable 
— “The Parable of the Five Brothers,” 
he called it. The brothers were the sons 
of a “lord of the manor.” The “lord,” it 
seemed, was Uncle Sam, and his five 
sons were the country’s different types 
of transportation. Mr. Schmidt told how 
the “lord” has lavished gifts on three 
of the sons, leaving the other two, who 
were called “Choo-choo” and “Oily” to 
make their own ways. “Oily neverthe- 
less “waxed fat,” raising “only one crop 

a rich one—in which he never lost 
interest.” Mr. Schmidt thus passed on 
to explain “Choo-choo’s” plight in this 
way: 

*-Choo-choo’ was popular neither with 
his father nor anybody else on the estate. 
and had to fight hard to get land and 
seed for his farm. For a period, because 
he wanted this son to experiment with 
some crops for which there were no buy- 
ers, the lord gave him worthless land 
on the outskirts of the estate, but he 
collected his manorial taxes on it from 
the first and insisted. further, on buying 
his crops at half-price. The son soon 
found he had made a bad bargain. For 
the rest, he had to pay full rent, furnish 
his own seed, and keep his fields in 
good order and his fences mended wholly 
out of the yield of his acres. 

“Not content with this, however, the 
lord required this son to raise a wide 
variety of crops—some of which did not 
fetch a penny—and forbade him to give 
up tilling sections of his farm which no 
longer bore fruit, on the ground that 
none of his other sons could do it. This 
son had possessed from birth a strong 
constitution inherently, but grew weak 
from overwork and undernourishment, so 
that he fell prey to every disease which 
came his way. His lord paid him little 
heed, except to come for the rent and 
taxes and to make sure he raised every- 
thing he was ordered to.” 

Now the “lord” has become “sore dis- 
tressed,” the parable continued. The lav- 
ishing of gifts on his “favorite sons” 





has “taxed his exchequer”; and, “to his 
great astonishment,” none of the sons— 
except “Oily”—ever “came to be well- 
off.” So, the “lord” is now asking him- 
self, “Have I been wise or foolish?” The 
panel discussion, Mr. Schmidt hoped, 
would give the answer and “finish our 
little parable.” 


B. & O. Announces 2nd-Day 
Chicago-New York Service 


The Baltimore & Ohio this week an- 
nounced a new less-than-carload freight 
service—called the “Time-Saver Service” 
—offering second-morning delivery at 
Chicago from New York, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Washington D.C. 
Monday to Friday night departures on 
the eastern and western ends of the 
B. & O. system provide a_five-day-a- 
week availability for the new  l.c.l. 
service which, the road said, has been 
tested for several weeks. 


House Group Tentatively 
Favors Transport Tax Cuts 


The House committee on ways and 
means has tentatively voted in favor of 
a reduction, from 15 to 10 per cent, in 
the tax on amounts paid for transporta- 
tion of persons, and a halving of the 
freight tax. The latter is now 3 per cent 
on freight charges, except in the case of 
coal where it is 4 cents per short ton; 
and the committee’s tentative proposal 
would make it 11% per cent and 2 cents, 
respectively. 

The proposal is part of the committee’s 
overall plan to reduce various excise 
taxes. Such reductions have been rec- 
ommended by President Truman—provi- 
ded the cuts are “accompanied by provi- 
sion for replacement of the revenue lost.” 
As to the transport levies, the President 
favors the fare-tax cut which the commit- 
tee has tentatively agreed upon; but his 
program “permits” elimination of the 
freight tax entirely, according to a state- 
ment made to the committee by Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder. 


Hearing in\ Eastern L.C.L. 
Case Now Set for June 27 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has now set June 27 as the 
date for further hearing at Washington, 
D. C., in the reopened No. 29770 pro- 
ceeding wherein eastern railroads are 
proposing increases in their rates on l.c.]. 
and any-quantity trafic. The hearing had 
previously been scheduled for April 25, 
and the postponement met a joint re- 
quest made to the commission by the 
interested railroads and the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 

The request was embodied in a letter 
signed by J. F. Eshelman, general attor- 
ney of the Pennsylvania and counsel for 
the eastern roads, and John S. Burch- 
more, counsel for the National Industrial 
Traffic League. The letter said that the 
delay was sought “with the hope and ex- 
pectation that by that time [June 27] a 
discontinuance of the proceeding may be 
possible and appropriate.” 
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It noted that a “compromise” of the 
matters involved had been worked out by 
the carriers and the N.I.T. League. The 
compromise is not acceptable to all ship- 
pers represented by the League member- 
ship, but further discussions are now 
under way, the letter also said. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the week 
ended April 29 totaled 745,350 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 4. This was an increase 
of 22,706 cars, or 3.1 per cent above the 
previous week, a decline of 40,094, or 
5.1 per cent, below the corresponding 
week last year, and a drop of 145,765 
cars, or 16.4 per cent, under the equiva- 
lent 1948 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 22 totaled 722,644 
cars, and the summary for that week as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 22 


District 1950 1949 1948 
eID cies ase 134,288 139,197 156,014 
Allegheny... 153,834 166,238 177,360 
Pocahontas .... 60,690 65,076 61,834 
Southern ...... 127,194 119,872 141,679 
Northwestern... 75,206 114,728 125,806 
Central Western 114,399 109,038 120,095 
Southwestern .. 57,033 55,208 69,138 





Total Western 
Districts ..... 246,638 278,974 315,039 


Total All Roads 722,644 769,347 851,926 














Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products 42,073 43,632 38,769 
Livestock ...... 8, 10,059 15,989 
Oo eee 151,142 158,038 176,601 
REO. econ sisveree 14,406 14,559 F 
— products 978 37 955 44,661 

Saige alee ae 16,604 69,596 76,600 

Snamibiidlln Leu. 84,377 93,094 111, 201 
Miscellaneous .. 364,481 342,414 377,415 
Wt 22 wesw 722,644 769,347 851,926 
Per 16 <0.is 707,272 765,943 784,611 
April Cecates 700,129 757,784 682,934 
a 720,353 725,623 660,631 
March 25 Siavereieis 717,233 596,329 663,663 





Cumulative total 
6 weeks .. 10,257,160 11,249,385 12,145,083 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 22 totaled 71,908 cars, com- 
pared with 69,042 cars for the previous 
week, and 73,840 cars for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics: 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


April 22, 1950 .... 71,908 33,038 

April 23, ae 73,840 31,031 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

April 22, 1950 .. 1,099,096 483,518 

April 23, 1949 ..... 1,154,809 509,357 


Emergency Board on C.&1.M. 


President Truman has appointed an 
emergency board to investigate a dis- 
pute between the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land and those of its employees who are 
represented by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. The dispute, which in- 
volves principally grievance cases within 
the jurisdiction of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, resulted in a strike 
lasting two days—from April 27 to April 
29. 
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Since last November 1, 
23 of these International 
Business Machines elec- 
tronic calculators have 
been installed in the 
railroad and railroad 
supply industries. Users 
include the Chicago & 
North Western; the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific; the Illinois Cen- 
tral; the Louisville & 
Nashville; the Missouri 
Pacific; the New York 
Central; the Union Pa- 
cific; the American Car 
& Foundry Co.; the 
American Locomotive 
Company, and the Budd 
Company. With some 
1,200 electronic tubes, 
the machine can com- 
pute from punch. cards 
6,000 payroll items per 
hour, or can_ handle 
various types of opera- 
ting statistics 





Courier-Journal & Louisville Times 





Members of the board are Joseph S. 
Kane, Andrew Jackson, and Harry H. 
Schwartz. They were scheduled to begin 
hearings at Springfield, Ill., on May 8. 


American Experts Studying 
German, Turkish Railroads 


Two Marshall Plan projects channel- 
ing American railway “know-how” to 
western Europe are under way in Turkey 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
reported on May 6, “to determine what 
practical measures can be recommended 
to improve service and cut operating 
costs.” 

The projects, ECA said, are the first 
phases of a technical aid program de- 
signed to help rehabilitate railway sys- 
tems of Marshall Plan countries. Present 
plans for carrying out this program call 
for possible additional surveys in other 
Marshall Plan countries by U. S. railway 
experts, as well as studies of railway sys- 
tems in this country by European tech- 
nicians. 

Eight U. S. experts are making a two- 
month study of German railway (Bun- 
desbahn) operations under a contract 
signed with Coverdale & Colpitts, con- 
sulting engineers, New York, and under 
the general direction of William A. Gor- 
don, C.&C. partner, formerly associated 
with the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford. The phases to be covered and 
the experts studying them are: 

(1) General operations: Claude D. Merrill, 
former vice-president, Pennsylvania. 

(2) Terminal operations: Herman T. Froushour, 
former general manager, Pennsylvania. 

(3) Maintenance of ——e Thomas R. 
Cook, New York, Coverdale & Colpitts. 

(4) Maintenance of way and _ structures: 
George M. O’Rourke, Illinois Central. 


(5) Traffic operations: Clifford H. Stanton, 
traffic specialist, Coverdale & Colpitts. 


(6) Management and = administration: Dr. 
Ludwig M. Homberger, professor of transpor- 
tation, American University, Washington, D. C. 

(7) Staff and statistical operations: Robert 
King Munroe, New York, Coverdale & Colpitts. 

The Turkish study involves four phases 
of Turkish State Railway operations, each 
to take about one year. They are: 

(1) Costs: Joseph L. White, formerly of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

(2) Roundhouse operations: Lewis H. Flynn, 
New York Central. 

(3) Production engineering: Eugene S. Talia- 
ferro, Warren C. Bogue and Eugene Seybold, 
all of Anderson-Nichols & Co., New York and 
Boston, Mass. 

(4) Passenger and freight rates: Personnel 
to be selected. 


Urges “Higher Efficiency” 
As Way to Lower Rates 


“A substantial reduction in the rate 
level made possible by higher carrier 
efficiency” has been advocated by a De- 
partment of Agriculture transportation 
specialist as a “most desirable solution” 
to the relatively increasing gap between 
farm prices and rail freight rates. This 
comment appeared in an article entitled 
“Railroad Freight Rates and Prices of 
Agricultural Products, 1913-50,” which 
was included in the April issue of the 
department’s “Marketing and Transpor- 
tation Situation.” The article was writ- 
ten by Ezekiel Limmer of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. Limmer’s article was principally 
a review of the relationship between rail 
rates on agricultural commodities and the 
market prices of such commodities dur- 
ing the past 37 years. He said the pres- 
ent rate-price relationship is comparable 
to that just prior to World War I, but 
he added that the trends of rates and 
prices in the last two years “have been 
in opposite directions.” 

The outlook for the future, Mr. Limmer 
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said, is that agricultural prices “may de- 
cline somewhat further” as a result of 
lowered farm support prices and the cur- 
tailment of fore: n aid programs. Rail 
rates, on the othcr hand, “will probably 
be maintained at about the present level,” 
with further increases “not beyond the 
realm of possibility.” 

Mr. Limmer predicted that if the re- 
lation between prices and rates “con- 
tinues to worsen,” shippers will seek to 
reduce transportation costs by shipping to 
markets that are nearer and by “greater 
utilization of transport agencies offering 
shippers lower costs.” He said either 
method would adversely affect railroad 
net earnings which might, in turn, “im- 
pel them to request additional rate in- 
creases on the traffic that continues to 
move by rail.” It was in this connection 
that Mr. Limmer suggested “higher car- 
rier efficiency” with a consequent lower 
rate level as a solution to the situation. 


J. S. Hawley and R. S. Booth 
Retire from 1.C.C. Staff 


James S. Hawley, who had been as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of Safety, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, since 
1939, retired on April 30 after more than 
38 years of service on the commission’s 
staff. Robert S. Booth, who was also a 
member of the Bureau of Safety’s staff 
and who had formerly been assistant 
diretor of the Bureau of Service, also 
retired recently. 

Before coming to the commission in 
1912, Mr. Hawley had been employed 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford in the positions of operator, dis- 
patcher, chief dispatcher, and rules ex- 
aminer. Mr. Booth was with the commis- 
sion 31 years, and he plans to engage in 
practice as a consultant on transporta- 
tion matters, with headquarters at Lenoir, 


N. C. 


Canadian Rail Wage Increase 
May Lead to Further Rate Boost 


Another possible increase in rail 
rates was forecast by the Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National last week 
as they announced willingness to settle 
a wage-hour dispute with their em- 
ployees on the basis of recent federal 
conciliation board reports. 

In a joint letter to Labor Minister 
Humphrey Mitchell, the two companies 
pointed out that implementation of the 
boards’ findings would cost them be- 
tween $19,225,000 and $27,000,000 an- 
nually. They added: “The railways are 
willing to accept the findings contained 
in the majority reports and are ready 
to negotiate a settlement on this basis. 
In doing so it must be emphasized that 
the additional costs involved can only 
be met by increasing the charges made 
for our services to the public.” 

The majority findings of the two con- 
ciliation boards rejected the claims of 
124,000 rail employees for outright pay 
increases. They recommended a shorter 
work week and higher hourly rates but, 
generally, less weekly pay. (See Railway 
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Paul W. Johnston, president of the Erie 
(left), receives from Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder a distinguished 
service citation for participation by the 
Erie and its employees in purchase of U. S. 
savings bonds through the payroll savings 
plan. The presentation was made at a 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Association of American Railroads in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 28 





Age of April 22, page 71, and April 29, 
page 69.) 

The joint letter, signed by S. F. 
Dingle, vice-president of the C.N., and 
N. R. Crump, C.P. vice-president, said 
acceptance of the rail unions’ demands 
would cost the companies an estimated 
$84,147,000 annually. 


Shows Fiscal 1949’s Air 
Mail Costs and Postal Deficits 


Air lines received $55,506,874 for han- 
dling 6 per cent of non-local, first-class 
mail in the fiscal year ended June 30. 
1949, when the railroads received only 
$27,112,263 for handling the other 94 
per cent. This is on the basis of volume 
in pieces of mail, while the weight basis 
shows that the railroads handled 90 per 
cent of the poundage and the air lines 10 
per cent, including air parcel post. 

These and other like comparisons are 
made in a statement which Robert S. 
Henry, vice-president in charge of Pub- 
lic Relations of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, has prepared from the 
Post Office Department’s latest cost as- 
certainment report. The $27,112,263 paid 
to the railroads included $22,562,446 “for 
use of the post offices on wheels pro- 
vided by the railroads for the sorting and 
distribution of mail en route,” Col. Henry 
explained, adding that there is “no com- 
parable service of sorting in transit by 
air.” 

The A.A.R. vice-president also pointed 
out that the Post Office Department’s re- 
port had shown a net revenue of 49 cents 
per ton-mile in the case of first-class mail 
handled by rail. Meanwhile, there was a 
net deficit of $1.38 per ton-mile in the 
case of air mail. Other comparisons 


made by Col. Henry were on a per-lb. 
and per-piece basis, the latter, which he 
called “interesting,” being as follows: 

“The average revenue ... per piece of 
non-local, first-class mail in 1949 was 3.2 
cents. The average expense of handling 
was 2.87 cents per piece. The rail trans- 
portation cost included in this expense 
(not including rental charges for mail 
sorting and distributing space in railway 
post office cars) was little more than one- 
twentieth of a cent, for which the rail- 
roads carried each piece of mail an aver- 
age distance of 482 miles. For the average 
piece of domestic air mail, the Post Of- 
fice Department received in 1949 revenue 
7.63 cents. The expense of handling the 
average piece was 11.99 cents. Included 
in this expense was 6.48 cents per piece 
paid to air lines, for which they carried 
the average piece cf domestic air mail 
1,195 miles. 

“Transportation of mail by air, there- 
fore, cost the Post Office per piece more 
than 100 times as much as surface trans- 
portation. Allowing for the difference in 
length of movement, the transportation 
cost per piece of moving mail by air was 
about 50 times the cost of moving it by 
rail.” 


Angelo Colonna to Study 
RR Kitchen Equipment Abroad 


Angelo Colonna, Philadelphia, Pa., de- 
signer and builder of kitchens for rail- 
road dining cars, sailed last week for 
Europe to study European railroad din- 
ing car facilities in connection with mod- 
ernization programs now under way by 
several European railroad car builders. 
Mr. Colonna designed and built kitchens 
on, among other trains, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe’s “Super Chief,” the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific’s “Rock- 
ets” and the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy’s “Zephyrs.” While in Europe he will 
visit the Fiat Industries in Milan, Italy, 
and the Wagon-Lits organization’s Paris, 
France, plants. 


Firemen Charge Intimidation 
As Mediation is Renewed 


The National) Mediation Board met 
with representatives of the carriers and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen at Chicago on April 27 
in a further effort to bring about settle- 
ment of the firemen’s demand for a 
second fireman on Diesel locomotives, 
and prevent a strike against four major 
railroads now called for 6 a.m. May 10. 
Strike action was postponed from April 
26 at the request of the board (see Rail- 
way Age of April 29, page 62). 

Before mediation meetings started, 
D. B. Robertson, president of the B. of 
L.F.&E., charged that the railroads 
were attempting to intimidate the fire- 
men so that they would not leave their 
jobs if the strike is called. Supervisory 
employees were questioning firemen, he 
stated, creating “anger and restlessness 
among our members at a time when 
their feelings are already tense.” 

D. P. Loomis, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Western Railways, denied the 
charge, declaring that “It is a gross dis- 
tortion of what actually has occurred.” 
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Mr. Loomis explained that some of the 
railroads on which the firemen have 
threatened to strike have “very prop- 
erly” made inquiries of their firemen to 
ascertain how many wanted to continue 
on the job in the event of a strike. The 
railroads must know in advance how 
much service they can plan on continu- 
ing, Mr. Loomis explained, “in order to 
give advance notice to shippers and 
travelers.” Mr. Loomis added that “such 
inquiries had been made mostly by 
phone and that they were made without 
any suggestion of intimidation or any 
attempt to persuade firemen to work or 
not to work.” 


Will Hold Hearing on Donnell 
Bill to Outlaw Rail Strikes 


The Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare will begin hearings May 
8 on the bill introduced by Senator Don- 
nell, Republican of Missouri, to outlaw 
railroad strikes and lockouts in defiance 
of awards by Presidential boards. Pro- 
visions of the bill, S$.3463, were outlined 
in the Railway Age of April 29, page 62. 


Waybill Study 


Another waybill study has been issued 
by the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is Statement No. 5010, 
covering “all terminations in 1948” in 
commodity classes 501 through 597 of the 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous group. 
The tabulations show the traffic and rev- 
enue by commodity class, territorial 
movement, length of haul (short line), 
and type of rate. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 71 and 72. 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Protective Section 
To Meet at Boston 


The 30th annual meeting of the Pro- 
tective Section of the Association of 
American Railroads will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., May 24- 
26. The program, in addition to com- 
mittee reports and open discussion ses- 
sions, includes addresses by J. F. Doolan, 
executive vice-president, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; E. A. Soucy, special 
agent in charge, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Boston; F. G. Love, man- 
ager, property protection and freight 
claim departments, New York Central; 
Tennyson Jefferson, post office inspector 
in charge, Boston; R. M. Edgar, assistant 
to the president, Boston & Maine; W. I. 
Spitler, chief special agent, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Louisville; A. L. Green, spe- 
cial representative, Freight Claim Divi- 
sion, A. A. R.; J. M. Feeney, manager. 
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New York Terminal Matching Bureau; 
Maurice R. Allen, supervising agent. U.S. 
Secret Service, Boston; and J. P. Ken- 
ney, superintendent, New York zone, 
Pullman Company. Jacob Aronson, vice- 
president and general counsel, N. Y. C., 
will be guest speaker at the informal din- 
ner on May 25. 

G. R. Crowley, superintendent of po- 
lice, N. Y. N. H. & H., is chairman of 
the section and J. C. Caviston, secretary. 


The regular meeting of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of New York will be held 
in the Tower Club Rooms of the Park 
Sheraton Hotel, 7th avenue and 55th 
street, New York, on May 9, at 6:30 p.m. 


The next meeting of the Eastern Car 
Foreman’s Association will be held on 
May 12, at 7:45 p.m., in the Engineering 
Societies building, 29 West 39th street, 
New York. L. J. McLain, traveling car 
inspector, Delaware & Hudson, will speak 
on “Lubrication and Hot Boxes.” Also, a 
motion picture produced by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, covering switching, 
road handling and its effect on packing, 
wedges and journal bearings, will be 
shown. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio board of di- 
rectors has authorized purchase of 12 
Diesel-electric locomotives and 100 70- 
ton hopper cars. 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in April 


Domestic orders for 108 Diesel-electric 
locomotive units and 4,980 freight-train 
cars were reported in Railway Age last 
month. Estimated total cost of the loco- 
motive units is $17,000,000 and of the 
freight cars $25,300,000. An accompany- 
ing table lists the orders in detail. 


During the first four months of 1950, 
Railway Age has reported domestic or- 
ders for 699 Diesel-electric locomotive 
units costing about $99,761,000, 26,563 
freight-train cars costing approximate- 
ly $138,865,000, and six rail Diesel pas- 
senger cars costing about $800,300. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Delaware & Hudson will lease 500 
50-ton box cars from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. The cars have been 
ordered from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company for delivery next 
fall. 


The Pennsylvania is inquiring for 500 to 
5,000 4014-ft. 50-ton box cars; 500 to 
2,000 50%4-ft. 50-ton box cars; 500 to 2,- 
500 46-ft. 70-ton gondola cars; 500 to 
2,500 5214-ft. 70-ton gondola cars, and 
500 to 1,000 65%4-ft. 70-ton gondola cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The New York Central System has or- 
dered a third all-stainless steel rail Diesel 
car from the Budd Company (see Rail- 
way Age of February 4, 1950, page 67), 
at a cost of $128,500. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The board of directors of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has author- 
ized purchase of 47 Diesel-electric units 
to cost $6,215,713. The purchase will in- 
clude 16 1,500-hp. road, 17 1,500-hp. road- 
switching, 10 1,200-hp. switching and 4 
special switching units. All yard and road 
operations will be completely Dieselized 
when delivery of these units is completed, 
which is expected by the end of the year, 
the road said. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis has 
ordered 10  Diesel-electric locomotive 
units. Four 1,200-hp. switching units were 
ordered from the Lima-Hamilton Corpora- 
tion for delivery this month; three 1,200- 
hp. switching units from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration for delivery in September, and 





Locomotives 


Cate Purchaser No. Type Builder 
MEG TGR -2c6ek sce ercoias 7 A-unit 6,000-hp.  frt. American-G.E. 
14 1,500-hp. rd.-sw. American-G.E. 
26 1,500-hp. rd. sw. Electro-Motive 
5 1,000-hp. rd. sw. Electro-Motive 
9 1,500-hp. rd. sw. Baldwin 
6 1,000-hp, rd. sw. Lima-Hamilton 
Meet 27 SOGMGER 2.2 isc'scsacss 16 1,600-hp. rd.-sw. American-G.E. 
24 1,500-hp. frt. & pass. Fairbanks, Morse 
road units Electro-Motive 
Freight Cars 
EG eee ees soso 5s eevee 500 50-ton Box Pullman-Standard 
Lehigh Valley ....... 500 50-ton Box Pullman-Standard 
1,000 50-ton Box Bethlehem 
April 8 Equitable Life 
REHHONCR. ok 5 36-0508: 700* 50-ton Pulpwood Pullman-Standard 
600* 70-ton Cov. Hopper Pullman-Standard 
April 15 Mather Stock Car .... 130 40-ft. Beef Refrig. Co. Shops 
SS ree 50 55-ton Box Pullman-Standard 
RUMI onic cele vee 1,000 50-ton Hopper Bethlehem 
Aer 22 REAGING cies ccccces 500 50-ton Box American Car & Fdy. 





*To be leased to the Atlantic Coast Line. 
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two 1,000-hp. and one 660-hp. switching 
units from the American Locomotive-Gen- 
eral Electric Companies for delivery in 
June. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
has ordered 40 Diesel-electric locomotive 
units, deliveries of which are scheduled 
to begin late in June and be completed 
late next September. The American Lo- 
comotive-General Electric Companies will 
build 20 1,600-hp. road-switching units; 
10 similar units will be constructed by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and the Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation will build 10 1,200- 
hp. yard-switching units. 


The Wabash has ordered 77 Diesel- 
electric locomotive units costing more 
than $11,000,000. For use on the road’s 
domestic lines the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation will 
build one 3-unit 4,500-hp. freight, fifteen 
2-unit 3,000-hp. freight, three 1,500-hp. 
road-switching (with two extra 4-wheel 
trucks complete with motors), eight 1,- 
200-hp. switching and two 800-hp. switch- 
ing locomotives. Delivery of these units is 
to begin in June and be completed next 
September. For use on the Wabash’s Buf- 
falo Division in Canada, General Motors 
Diesels, Ltd., will construct ten 2-unit 
3,000-hp. freight, one 1,500-hp. road- 
switching (with two extra 4-wheel trucks 
complete with motors), and three 800- 
hp. switching locomotives. Delivery of 
these units is scheduled for next October. 
The remaining units—seven  1,200-hp. 
switchers—were ordered from the Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation. 


SIGNALING 


G.C. & S.F. to Install 
Microwaves 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe has 
announced that it will install a multi- 
channel beam-radio system, operating in 
the 6,575- to 6,875-megacycle band, to 
provide additional telephone and _tele- 
graph circuits between its offices in Gal- 
veston, Tex., and Beaumont, about 70 
air-line mi. Capable of handling eight 
telephone conversations simultaneously, 
the new microwave radio relay system 
will be expandable up to 24 channels. 

Three automatic unattended radio re- 
peater stations will be installed between 
the two cities, with duplicate equipment 
at both terminals and the repeater loca- 
tions to assure continuous operation. To 
be installed under the jurisdiction of J. 
A. Parkinson, superintendent of com- 
munications, equipment for the project is 
being furnished by the Philco Corpora- 
tion. 


The Illinois Central has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Co. materials 
to install coded remote control signaling 
on 21 mi. of double track between Otto, 
Ill., and Gilman. Three 214-ft. B-30 con- 
trol machines will be installed at Gil- 
man. In addition to the code equipment, 
the order includes relays, rectifiers, trans- 
formers and housings. Field installation 
will be done by railroad forces. 
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FIRST STREAMLINED 


DIESEL - ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


BUILT IN CANADA 





The first streamlined Diesel-electric locomotive built in Canada rolled off the Montreal 
Locomotive Works’ assembly line on April 12. Pictured here is the two-unit 3,000-hp. 
freight locomotive bursting its way through a screen covering the exit of the company’s 
Montreal, Que., plant. S. F. Dingle, vice-president in charge of Canadian National opera- 
tions, and Alastair Fraser, vice-president, traffic, took delivery of the equipment, which 
is intended for service over the C.N.’s Lake St. John area between Chicoutimi, Que., and 


Montreal 












SPECIAL 


Burlington Truck Lines, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy, has announced expen- 
diture of $350,000 for new tractor and 
trailer units to permit expansion and im- 
provement of pickup and delivery service 
for the railroad at several important 
points. The new equipment will consist 
principally of 10 General Motors Diesel 
tractors, 5 Mack Diesel tractors, 32 Freu- 
hauf stainless steel van trailers, 8 Freu- 
hauf stainless steel open-top tandem 
trailers, and two Gramm aluminum van 
trailers. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


The Scullin Steel Company has made 
the following executive changes: William 
J. Monahan, formerly secretary and treas- 
urer, advanced to vice-president and sec- 
retary; Edwin L. Kaiser, formerly assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer, ap- 
pointed treasurer and assistant secretary; 
and Fred H. Spenner, formerly assistant 
vice-president, mechanical engineering, 
advanced to vice-president of the division. 





Thomas M. Stinson, formerly district 
sales manager in the St. Louis, Mo., ter- 
ritory for the United States Steel Products 
Company, a U. S. Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiary, has been appointed general man- 
ager of sales, with headquarters at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. He is suc- 
ceeded by G. P. Wardley, Jr., formerly a 





sales representative at the Bennett manu- 
facturing division, Chicago. 


Darrell Smith has been appointed man- 
ager of distributor sales of the Joy Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Smith was division sales manager in the 
southeastern states for the past four 
years. 


The National Electric Products Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased I. A. 
Bennett & Co., Chicago, for 46 years an 
exclusive sales agent in 15 midwestern 
states for the National line of electrical 
roughing-in materials. R. C. Bennett, Jr., 
former general manager of the Bennett 
firm, is vice-president and sales manager 
of National Electric, and Earl M. Nel- 
son, sales manager for Bennett, has been 
appointed National’s midwest district 
manager. The territory formerly covered 
by Bennett will now be served directly 
by National, from factory branch sales 
offices in Chicago, St. Paul, Minn., St. 
Louis, Mo., Kansas City, and Dallas, Tex. 


The Chicago regional offices of the 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation have 
been moved from 175 West Jackson 
boulevard to 100 East Ohio street. 


The McDougall-Butler Company has 
moved to 2929 Main street, Buffalo 14, 
i a 


K. A. Vaughan, formerly manager field 
engineering of the Gould Storage Battery 
Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has been ad- 
vanced to the newly created position of 
manager sales engineering. In addition 
to supervising field engineers and service 
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stations, Mr. Vaughan also will supervise 
coordination of all matters pertaining to 
quotations, inquiries, and negotiations. 
Mr. Vaughan has been associated with 
Gould since 1928 and advanced through 





K. A. Vaughan 


every department of the company’s De- 
pew, N. Y., plant. In 1934 he was ap- 
pointed field engineer and, after nine 
years of field experience, joined the sales 
staff. He was appointed field engineering 
manager in 1945, 


Frank Purnell has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., J. L. 
Mauthe, president, and Alfred S. Gloss- 
brenner, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. Mr. Purnell, associated with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube since 1902, 
was elected president on January 1, 1930. 

Mr. Mauthe was graduated from Penn- 
sylvania State College and later associ- 
ated successively with the Carnegie 
Steel Company; the National Tube Com- 





Frank Purnell 


pany; the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.; 
the Hlinois Steel Company, and the Na- 
tional Tube Company. He joined Youngs- 
town in 1935. In 1937 he was appointed 
geueral superintendent of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, district and in 1943 was 
elected vice-president in charge of all 
operations, 
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Mr. Glossbrenner formerly was _asso- 
ciated successively with the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the Illinois 
Steel Company, both subsidiaries of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. He joined 
Youngstown in 1935 as assistant superin- 
tendent of the hot strip mill at the Camp- 
bell works, and a year later was ap- 





J. L. Mauthe 


pointed superintendent of the mill. In 
1942 he was appointed superintendent of 
the Brier Hill works and ten months 





Alfred S. Glossbrenner 


later, general superintendent of plants in 
the Youngstown district. He was elected 
vice-president in charge of steel opera- 
tions at all plants in January, 1947. 


H. M. ‘McFarlane, president of the Na- 
tional Railway Appliances Association, 
has joined the sales force of the Cullen- 
Friestedt Company, Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of “Burro” cranes. Mr. McFarlane 
formerly directed sales at the O. F. Jor- 
dan Company, East Chicago, Ind. He is 
a past president of the Track Supply 
Association. 


Thomas H. Smith has been appointed 
assistant vice-president in charge of 
railroad sales for the Rust-Oleum Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in New York. He 
will assist the firm’s railroad representa- 
tives in the eastern region of the United 





States. Mr. Smith began his business ca- 
reer in 1941 with the Hallen Welding 
Company. In 1942 he enlisted with the 
U.S. Army Combat Engineers and after 
his discharge in 1945, joined the freight 





Thomas H. Smith 


trafic department of the Pennsylvania. 
He has been a sales representative for 
the Collins Oil & Manufacturing Co. for 
the past two years. 


W. E. Bossert has been appointed New 
York district sales manager for the Alan 
Wood Steel Company, Conshohocken, Pa., 
to succeed W. H. Dickson, who has re- 
tired voluntarily after 41 years of con- 
tinuous service. Mr. Bossert joined Alan 
Wood in July, 1910, and except for serv- 
ice in World War I and with the War 





W. E. Bossert 


Production Board from July, 1942, to 
October, 1944, his association with the 
company has been continuous. 


William Page, formerly in the rail- 
road car parts department of the Hyman- 
Michaels Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president. $. J. Barsy has 
joined the executive staff of the com- 
pany. Max Mabel, formerly with the Max 
Schlossberg Company, Chicago, has 
joined the scrap department of Hyman- 
Michaels. 


Edward A. Sipp has ‘been appointed ex- 
clusive railway agent in the Chicago area 
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for the Haskelite Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Sipp for- 
merly was associated with the Pyle-Na- 
tional Company, the Gustin-Bacon Manu- 
facturing Company and the Reynolds 
Metals Company, successively. He _ re- 





Edward A. Sipp 


cently established his own railway sales 
organization to handle Haskelite railway 
products, and will be located in the Chi- 
cago district sales office of Haskelite, 
Room 1156, Merchandise Mart. 


C. Allan Fee, formerly assistant secre- 
tary of the American Car & Foundry Co., 
has been elected secretary, succeeding 


C. Allan Fee 


Howard C. Wick, who has retired after 45 
years of service, the last 34 as secretary. 
Mr. Fee joined A.C.F. in 1915 and was 
elected assistant secretary in 1938. 


“To broaden its service to railroad 
customers,” the American Locomotive Com- 
pany has assigned field locomotive sales, 
service and renewal parts authority to 
the field districts of the General Electric 
Company, effective May 15. 

American Locomotive and _ General 
Electric have collaborated in the design, 
manufacture and sales of Alco-GE loco- 
motives for years. The new step will 
give Alco-GE greatly increased sales cov- 
erage. 

All transactions relative to field loco- 
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motive sales and service now will be 
handled through the appropriate Gen- 
eral Electric district offices, under the 
direction of Alco-GE headquarters at 
Schenectady, N. Y., with W. S. Morris, 
vice-president of American Locomotive 
Company, in charge. 

American Locomotive will continue to 
be the contracting party for all sales, in- 
cluding renewal parts. Its district sales 
personnel will coordinate their activities 
through General Electric district offices. 

In the sales of products of its Rail- 
way Steel Spring and Alco Products divi- 
sions, Alco will continue to serve the 
railroads and industry as a whole from 
its own district offices. 


OBITUARY 


Walter F. Healy, manager of railway 
sales for the Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, died on April 
18, in Indianapolis, Ind. He was 59 years 
old. 


Robert Rogers, president and director 
of the Shippers’ Car Line Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., died on May 1, in Milton, Pa., 
while on a business trip. He was 59 years 


old. 


M. Drew Helwig, industrial engineer at 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company’s car works in Chicago, died on 
April 24, at his home in that city, at the 
age of 46. 


FINANCIAL 





Lets P.R.R. and Wabash Buy 
D.T.&I. from Pennroad 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Pennsyl- 
vania and Wabash to acquire control of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton through 
purchase of 245,329 shares of its common 
stock from the Pennroad Corporation. 
The division’s report in Finance Docket 
No. 16426 was. made public on May 3. 

The purchase price would be $105.50 
per share of D.T.&I. -stock and the ac- 
quisition plan provides that the Penn- 
sylvania Company, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the P.R.R. and parent com- 
pany of the Wabash, will purchase 200,- 
000 shares while the Wabash buys 45,- 
329 shares. The total cost to the Penn- 
sylvania Company will thus be $21,100,- 
000. It will pay $5,100,000 in cash and 
finance the remainder through a $16,000,- 
000 issue of collateral trust bonds, which 
was also approved by the commission. 
The total cost to the Wabash will be 
$4,782,209.50, to be paid in cash. 

Another phase of the plan, as approved 
by the commission, contemplates acquisi- 
tion by the Pennsylvania Company and 
Erie of joint control of the Springfield 
Suburban, a switching line operating in 


Springfield, Ohio. Generally, Division 4’ 
favorable report in the case follows the 
recommendations of a proposed repor 
made by Examiners Paul C. Albus anj 
G. M. Eddy (see Railway Age of Octo. 
ber 29, 1949, page 60). 


Ilinois Central—Dividend Suit—The 
open-court phase of the suit against this 
road in which preferred stockholders con-f 
tend earnings were high enough to per. 
mit dividend payments on the $6 non. 
cumulative preferred stock during 1937. 
47 closed this week in the United States 
District Court in New York. Briefs are 
expected to be filed shortly by both sides 
and the court opinion is expected within 
30 days. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—} 
New Director—Parkes Armistead, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been elected to this 
road’s board of directors to succeed the 
late George A. Shwab. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.— 
Purchase of B.&P. Debentures.—The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has been permitted by the I.C.C. to inter- 
vene in this proceeding, wherein the 
New Haven is seeking authority to pur- 
chase for $3,250,000 a claim against the 
Boston & Providence estate based upon 
$2,170,000 of matured 5 per cent deben- 
tures (see Railway Age of April 8, page 
63). The insurance company is oppos- f 
ing the purchase on the grounds that the : 
B.&P. debentures are “not worth the f 
amount which the New Haven proposes f 
to pay for them,” and “that no advan- 
tage would result to the New Haven § 
. . .” In asking permission to intervene, F 
the insurance company’s petition said 
that company owns 12,557 shares of New 
Haven preferred and 9,184 shares of com- 
mon, which stock was voted against the 
proposed purchase at the annual meet- 
ing of the New Haven on April 12. The 
B.&P. debentures, which matured July 1, 
1938, were purchased in 1945 for $2,256,- 
800 by Frederic C. Dumaine and other in- 
dividuals. Mr. Dumaine, now president F 
of the New Haven, owns $2,000,000 of the 
debentures, a portion of which is subject 
to certain options. The proposed sale to f 
the New Haven would be effective June f 
30. . 


Rutland.—Allowance for Reorganiza- § 
tion Expenses.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. 
has authorized reorganization managers | 
of this road to incur expenses up to 
$20,724 in connection with consummating 
the plan of reorganization. This sum does 
not include allowance for compensation 
and expenses of counsel, the division’s re- 
port said. 


New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the 
I.C.C. by: 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 
—To assume liability for $4,650,000 of 
series LL equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 13 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, costing an estimated $6,289,514, to 
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be purchased from Electro-Motive Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation: 


Estimated 
Description Unit Cost 
1 4,500-hp. freight locomotive, com- 
prised of 2 lead units and 1 booster 
EE ee er ee ree $487,204 
4,500-hp. freight locomotives, each 
comprised of 2 lead units and 1 


wn 


oS SS Se ee ee eer eee 494,604 
6 4,500-hp. passenger locomotives, 

each comprised of lead units 

Sil. D WOGOSIOY UNIT | 6)5 558% essa $21,717 
1 2,400-hp. transfer locomotive, com- 

prised of 1 lead unit and 1 booster 

on OS AR eaten on eer eee ree eee oer 198,981 


The certificates, to be dated June 1, 
would mature in 30 semi-annual install- 
ments of $155,000 each, beginning De- 
cember 1, 1950. They would be sold on 
the basis of competitive bids, with the 
interest rate set by such bids. 

Texas & Pacific—To assume liability 
for $2,400,000 of series H equipment 
trust certificates to finance in part 11 
Diesel-electric locomotives, costing an 
estimated $3,300,473, to be purchased 


from Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation: 

Estimated 

Description Unit Cost 


6 3,000-hp. road freight locomotives, 
each consisting of 2 1,500-hp. ‘’A”’ 
RO ree Ne ere $329,650 
4,500-hp. road freight locomotives, 
each consisting of 2 1,500-hp. ‘‘A”’ 
units and 1 1,500-hp. ‘’B’ unit .. 
1 1,500-hp. road. freight locomotive . 
2 1,200-hp. switching locomotives .. 98,604 


The certificates, to be dated June 1, 
would mature in 10 annual installments 
of $240,000 each, beginning June 1, 1951. 
They would be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bids, with the interest rate set 
by such bids. j 


Le) 


Division 4 of the I-C.C. has authorized: 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—To 
assume liability for $1,995,000 of series 
J equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part four 1,600-hp. Diesel-electric road- 
switching locomotives and 300 70-ton 
covered hopper cars. (See Railway Age of 
April 8, page 63.) Total cost of the new 
equipment is estimated at $2,505,456. 
The certificates will be dated April 1, 
and will mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $133,000 each, beginning April 
1, 1951. The commission’s report ap- 
proved a selling price of 99.7236 with 
interest at 23g per cent—the bid of Lee 
Higginson Corporation and 2 associates 
—making the average annual cost of the 
proceeds approximately 2.43 per cent. 
The certificates were reoffered to the 
public at prices yielding from 1.45 to 2.65 
per cent, according to maturity. 

St. Louis-San Francisco—To assume 
liability for $2,250,000 of series F equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 
19 Diesel-electric locomotives, costing an 
estimated total of $2,993,901. (See Rail- 
way Age of April 8, page 63.) The cer- 
tificates, to be dated May 1, will mature 
in 15 annual installments of $150,000 
each, beginning May 1, 1951. The com- 
mission approved a selling price of 99.079 
—bid by Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 5 as- 
sociates—with an interest rate of 214 per 
cent. The average annual cost of the 
proceeds to the road will be approxi- 
mately 2.4 per cent. The certificates were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding 
from 1.45 to 2.55 per cent, according to 
maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh.—4% guaranteed, 


50¢, quarterly; 7% guaranteed 871/2¢, quart- 
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erly; both payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 10. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—75¢, 
payable June 1 to holders of record May 8 

Norfolk Southern.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
June 15 to holders of record June 1. 

Norfolk & Western.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
June 9 to holders of record May 1 

Reading.—4% non-cumulative Ist preferred, 

, quarterly, payable June 8 to holders of 
record May 18. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—6% 
guaranteed, 75¢ semiannual; 7% guaranteed, 
87V2¢, semiannual; both payable May 1 to 
holders of record April 29. 

Southern.—75¢, payable June 15 to holders 
of record May 15. 


Average Prices Stocks & Bonds 


May Prev. Last 
2 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 42.58 41.76 38.87 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 92.05 92.01 86.59 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Robert . Stevenson, assistant vice- 
president of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected vice-president. Mr. Steven- 





son was born on July 5, 1905, at Grand - 


Junction, Tenn., and was graduated from 
Washington & Lee University in 1927. He 
entered railroad service in 1928 as a clerk 
in the traffic department of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern (now G.M.&0O.) at Mo- 


bile, Ala., and in 1929 became secretary 





Robert E. Stevenson 


to general passenger agent there. From 
1933 until 1940 he served as commercial 
agent at New Orleans, La., and in the 
latter year was promoted to district 
freight agent at Jackson, Tenn. He was 
further advanced to executive assistant at 
that point in 1943, being appointed as- 
sistant to the president in 1945. In Janu- 
ary, 1947, Mr. Stevenson was appointed 
executive general agent at St. Louis, and 
in April, 1948, became assistant vice- 
president. 


William F. Gleeson, general counsel of 
the Lehigh Valley at New York has been 


elected vice-president in charge of its 


law department. Mr. Gleeson was born 
on November 15, 1883, at Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
where he attended public schools. After 
completing his legal studies at New 
York Law School and Fordham Univer- 





William F. Gleeson 


sity, he began his career with the L. V. 
as a clerk in the claims department in 
1908. Mr. Gleeson then served successive- 
ly as claims adjuster, chief claim agent, 
and claims attorney before becoming as- 
sistant general counsel of the road in 
January, 1945. He was promoted to gen- 
eral counsel in January, 1948. 


Arthur L. Schwartz, president and di- 
rector of the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin, 
has announced his resignation from both 
positions, effective May 19. 


W. H. Armbrecht, Jr., whose election as 
president of the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 22, was born on November 1, 
1908, in Mobile. He was graduated from 
the University of Alabama with an LL. B. 
degree in 1932, and in June of that year 





. Armbrecht, Jr. 


became a member of the law firm of 
Armbrecht & Twitty. In October, 1938, 
he became a member of the firm of Inge, 
Twitty, Armbrecht & Jackson. Mr. Arm- 
brecht was appointed vice-president and 
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general counsel of the A. T. & N. in Oc- 
tober, 1944, and was serving in that 
position at the time of his election as 
president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


R. E. Sansom, whose retirement as audi- 
tor of freight and passenger accounts of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at Chi- 
cago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 15, is a native of Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Sansom entered railroad service in 
March, 1900, in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Evansville & Terre Haute 
(now part of the C. & E. I.). He held 
various junior clerical positions until 
1906, when he was made department 
head, freight section, at Evansville. In 
1911 he was transferred to Chicago, and 
subsequently served ‘in various capacities 
in the freight accounting department, 
later becoming head clerk in the verifi- 
cation section. Mr. Sansom was appointed 
chief clerk, passenger accounts, in 1917, 
and the following year was made chief 
clerk to auditor of freight and passenger 
accounts. He was promoted to auditor 
of freight and passenger accounts in Oc- 
tober, 1946. 


Charles Anderson, whose promotion to 
auditor of the Northern Alberta (part 
of the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific), with headquarters at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 15, was born on August 25, 
1901, at Paisley, Scotland. Following 
graduation from commercial high school 
in Edmonton, in July, 1918, Mr. Ander- 
son entered railroad service with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific (now part of the 
C. N.) in the engineering department at 
Edmonton. In 1919 he was transferred to 
the freight department, later becoming 
rate clerk and chief biller. In 1923 he 





Charles Anderson 


joined the accounting department of the 
Alberta government-owned Alberta & 
Great Waterways. He was appointed 
traveling auditor in 1926, and after the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Colum- 
bia came under government operation he 
was made chief clerk in the accounting 
department. When the Alberta govern- 
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ment owned railways were jointly pur- 
chased by the C. N. and C. P. and be- 
came the Northern Alberta, Mr. -Ander- 
son continued as chief clerk until his 
appointment as assistant auditor-revenues 
in May, 1942, from which position he was 
recently promoted. 


R. W. Harper has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor of the Midland Valley, 
the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf and the 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka at Muskogee, 
Okla. 


A. P. Neill, assistant to assistant gen- 
eral auditor of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Chicago, has been advanced 
to assistant auditor of disbursements at 
that point, succeeding A. M. Haupt, who 
has resigned. 


Frederick J. Kavanagh, whose retire- 
ment as auditor of the Northern Alberta 
(part of the Canadian National and Ca- 
nadian Pacific) at Edmonton, Alta., was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 15, 
was born at Coteau, Que., on February 
11, 1885, and educated at Farnham 
(Que.) Academy. Mr. Kavanagh began 
his railroad career in November, 1898, 
in the operating department of the C. P. 
at Farnham. He later served in the divi- 
sion accounting office at that point un- 
til his transfer to White River, Ont., in 
1909 as division accountant. From 1911 
to 1921 he served successively as inspec- 
tor of timekeeping, and traveling accoun- 
tant, Lines West of Port Arthur, Ont. 
Subsequently he was advanced to as- 
sistant auditor of the Alberta government- 
owned Edmonton, Dunvegan & British 
Columbia at Edmonton, then under the 
management of the C. P., becoming as- 
sistant auditor of disbursements for the 
C. P. at Montreal, Que., in 1926. Mr. 
Kavanagh was appointed auditor of 
joint facilities in 1928, and when the 
N. A. was organized under the joint 
ownership of the C. N. and C. P., he be- 
came its auditor. 


OPERATING 


V. B. Gleaves, assistant general super- 


intendent transportation of the St. Louis- . 


San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Springfield, Mo., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of stations at that point. 


J. E. Manley, acting assistant general 
manager—operations of the Alaska at 
Anchorage, Alaska, has been appointed 
assistant general manager—operations at 
that point. R. V. Boyd, acting superinten- 
dent of operations at Anchorage, becomes 
superintendent of operations there. 


Juan M. Ramirez Caraza has been ap- 
pointed assistant to general manager of 
the National of Mexico, with headquar- 
ters at Mexico, D. F. 


J. A. Krause, district safety supervisor 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to 
the newly-created position of assistant su- 
perintendent of safety at Des Moines, 
Towa. Roy W. Friday, assistant superin- 





tendent of the Missouri-Kansas division, 
has retired after 52 years of service with 


the Rock Island. 


A. k. McGregor, assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Quebec dis- 
trict of the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Trenton division, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont. J. W. Stewart, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Brownville 
division, at Brownville Junction, Me., suc- 
ceeds Mr. McGregor. F. J. Liston, assis- 
tant superintendent of the Smith’s Falls 
division, has been transferred to the 
Laurentian division at Montreal and will 





A. L. McGregor 


lbe succeeded by Michael Dube, assistant 
superintendent of the Laurentian divi- 
sion. 

Mr. McGregor joined the C. P. in 1918 
as secretary to the general superinten- 
dent at Winnipeg, Man., subsequently 
going to Saskatoon, Sask. In April, 1929, 
he ‘became secretary to the chairman and 
president at Montreal and in October, 
1941, was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at Ottawa, Ont., transferring to 
Trenton, Ont., in 1943. Mr. McGregor be- 
came assistant to the general superinten- 
dent of the Quebec(|district in 1944. 


J. B. Bailey, assistant district superin- 
tendent, Chicago Northern district, of the 
Pullman Company, has been appointed 
district superintendent of the same dis- 
trict, succeeding J. C. McCormick, re- 
tired. 


Harry |. Norris, assistant manager of the 
Union Pacific’s dining car and hotel ‘e- 
partment at Omaha, Neb., has been pro- 
moted to manager of that department. 
succeeding H. A. Hansen, who has re- 


tired after 48 years of service. 


J. H. Blake, trainmaster, Western Lines. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Way- 
noka, Okla., has been transferred to 
Carlsbad, N. M. He is succeeded by K. 
C. May. 


J. S. Simon, who has been on sick leave, 
has resumed the position of trainmaster 
on the Missouri Pacific’s Wichita divi- 
sion, at Wichita, Kan. F. R. Malott, gen- 
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Racor model 4000-A 


q RAIL LUBRICATORS 


Effectively reduce 
curve resistance and 
wheel flange wear 


on the scenic Denver & Rio Grande Western 


The improved RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator is specially designed to 
retard wear of track structures and car wheels. It is an important contribu- 
tion toward the reduction of high maintenance costs of equipment and track. 
Increased tonnage ratings are obtainable in mountain territories by curve 
lubrication. Racor Rail Lubricators facilitate the control of more uniform 
movement of cars in classification yards thereby reducing damage to equip- 
ment and lading. 


It will pay you to investigate the RACOR Model 4000 Rail Lubricator. Write 
today for complete descriptive circular. 


“USE RACOR SPECIAL TRACKWORK WHERE STRESS 
AND STRAIN ARE GREATEST" 


AMERICAN 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 











America's 
most complete line 
of track specialties 


AUTOMATIC 
SWITCH STANDS 


VERTICAL 
SWITCH RODS 


SAMSON 
SWITCH POINTS 


SWITCH POINT 
L* CKS 


RAIL LUBRICATORS 
ADJUSTABLE RAIL BRACES 


DEPTH HARDENED 
CROSSINGS 


REVERSIBLE MANGANESE 
STEEL CROSSINGS 


MANGANESE STEEL 
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eral yardmaster, Kansas City terminal 
division, has been advanced to trainmas- 
ter on that division, at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding H. K. Stephens, assigned to 
other duties. Appointed acting trainmas- 
ter at Little Rock, Ark., is J. A. Austin, 
assistant trainmaster at Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Mr. Austin succeeds C. E. Wood, pro- 
moted to acting division engineer at 
Monroe, La. 


R. W. Andrews has been appointed as- 
sistant to assistant general manager of 
the New York Central Lines West of Buf- 
falo, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jesse W.: Huckaby has been appointed 
superintendent of terminals of the South- 
ern at Knoxville, Tenn., as reported in 
the Railway Age of April 1. Mr. Huck- 
aby was born on March 21, 1916, in Ala- 
bama, where he attended high school at 
LaFayette and Howard College at Bir- 
mingham. Entering the service of the 
Southern in February, 1941, as a switch- 
rian at Birmingham, Mr. Huckaby sub- 





Jesse W. Huckaby 


sequently served as assistant trainmaster 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Hattiesburg, 
Miss. In October, 1948, he was promoted 
to trainmaster at Selma, Ala., and a year 
later went to Cincinnati as_ terminal 
trainmaster. He was appointed general 
yardmaster at Danville, Ky., on February 
1, 1950, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


The Illinois Central has announced the 
following changes in its traffic depart- 
ment, effective June 1: Ernest J. Carr, 
general eastern traffic manager at New 
York, becomes freight traffic manager at 
Chicago, to supervise sales and_serv- 
ice agencies in the midwest and handle 
special assignments; Carl A. Larsen, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at Chicago, 
becomes freight traffic manager at St. 
Louis, Mo., with jurisdiction over I. C. 
sales and service in the southwestern 
area, succeeding John D. Cameron, 
whose new position is to be announced 
at a later date; Rommie B. Smith, freight 
trafic manager at Chicago, becomes gen- 
eral coal trafic manager, a new post; 
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Ralph L. Andreas, general traffic agent 
at Chicago, becomes general freight 
agent in charge of the Chicago area sales 
and service office, succeeding Charles H. 
Campbell, who in turn replaces Mr. Carr; 
Philip A. Webb, Jr., general traffic agent 
at Chicago, becomes general freight agent 





Carl A. Larsen 


at New Orleans, La., succeeding Thomas 
J. Prendergast, who replaces Mr. Andreas; 
Maurice J. Mulconnery, general agent at 
St. Louis, becomes general traffic agent 
at that point, and John J. Mahoney, gen- 
eral agent at New York, becomes general 
eastern agent there. 

Mr. Larsen was born at Sioux City, 
Iowa, on January 22, 1909, and received 
his higher education from La Salle Ex- 
tension University. He began his I. C. 
career in November, 1925, as a stenog- 
rapher-clerk in the office of the division 
freight and passenger agent at Sioux 
City. In 1929 he was appointed secre- 
tary to the assistant general freight and 
passenger agent at Chicago, subsequent- 
ly serving in numerous stenographic and 
clerical positions at that point until 1938, 
when he was advanced to chief clerk to 
the vice-president—traffic. In September, 
1942, he was made office manager, and 
two years later was further advanced to 
assistant to the freight traffic manager 
at Chicago. Mr. Larsen was appointed 
general freight agent in August, 1945, 
and became assistant freight traffic man- 
ager in April, 1948. 

A native of Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. 
Andreas received his higher education 
at the University of Minnesota. He 
joined the I. C. in 1934 as chief clerk in 
the traffic office at Minneapolis, and in 
1935 became traffic agent at Grand 
Forks, N. D. From 1938 to 1942 he served 
in various capacities successively at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Chicago, later being 
appointed general agent at Washington, 
D. C. He was made district freight agent 
at Washington in 1944, and two years 
later was placed in charge of l.c.l. sales 
and service. Mr. Andreas subsequently 
served as general traffic agent there un- 
til 1948, when he was appointed to the 
same position at Chicago. 

Mr. Webb is a native of Monticello, 
Ga., and a graduate of Georgia Military 
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Academy. He entered railroad service 
with the I. C. in 1924 as a stenographer- 
clerk at Atlanta, Ga., and after holding 
various positions there, became traveling 
freight agent, with headquarters at Mi- 
ami, Fla., in 1933. He was advanced to 
district traffic agent in 1935, and appoint- 
ed general agent at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
1939. Five years later Mr. Webb was 
transferred to. Chicago as ‘assistant gen- 
eral traffic agent, subsequently becoming 
general traffic agent there. 


C. J. Royce, assistant general freight 
agent of the Green Bay & Western and 
the Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
general freight agent at that point. O. C. 
McWilliams, general agent at Detroit, 
Mich., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at that point. 


R. K. Parsons, general freight agent of 
the Florida East Coast, has been ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at St. Augustine, 
Fla. Mr. Parsons was born at Louisville, 
Ky., on February 18, 1899, and attended 
Louisville public schools, Male high 
school, Jefferson School of Law and 
Ogden College. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1916 with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the following year went with 
the Southeastern Mississippi Valley 
Freight Association. During 1918 he at- 





R. K. Parsons 


tended Army training school and from 
1919 to 1921 was with the Louisville Tar- 
iff Bureau. Mr. Parsons served with 
the Southern Freight Association from 
1922 to 1926 and the following year went 
with the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast. 
He joined the Atlantic Coast Line later 
in 1927 and remained with that road un- 
til 1934, when he went to the F. E. C. as 
assistant general freight agent at St. 
Augustine. Mr. Parsons was advanced to 
general freight agent in 1940. 


Philippe Le Mattre, general representa- 
tive of the French National Railroads in 
Great Britain and Ireland, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in the 
United States and Canada, with head- 
quarters at New York, succeeding J. B. 
Verlot, who is returning to Europe. Rene 
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Lading rides “happier” 
on NATIONAL C-1 TRUCKS 


Name almost any kind of lading 
you wish and you'll find that many 
leading railroads are moving it 
smoothly, safely, on cars equipped 
with “lading-conscious”, NATIONAL 
C-1 TRUCKS. East, west, north, 
south, millions of miles of service 
are being added up by these “lading- 
conscious” trucks, because of their 
continuously faithful attention to 
the job of protecting your shippers’ 
merchandise and your equipment 
and roadbed. 

The qualities that are designed 
and built into these C-1 Trucks 





are the result of studied effort. 
They come from eighty-two years 
of serving the railroads—of under- 
standing their problems—of 
frequent trials to reach the right 
answers in design—and in convert- 
ing these designs to strong, sturdy 
equipment, meeting your demands 
for smooth, safe riding, low mainte- 
nance and long life. 

Ask us for complete information 
about the mechanical features 
that make freight ride “happier” 
on “lading-conscious’, NATIONAL 
C-1 TRUCKS. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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Montheard, assistant general representa- 
tive, has ‘been placed in charge of the 
newly-opened West Coast branch in San 
Francisco, Cal. T. J. McHale has been 
promoted to passenger traffic agent. 
Stephen S. Coidan has been assigned to 
maintain and establish contacts with 
travel agencies. 


William P. Eckfeldt has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent of the 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Walter E. Blachley, who has re- 
tired after 51 years of service. 


Robert E. O’Herron has been appointed 
general agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding Ernest W. 
Ayers, who has retired after 46 years of 
railroad service, 40 of which have been 
with the C. & O. James E. Black, division 
freight agent, has been appointed assis- 
tant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at Toledo, Ohio. The 
position of division freight agent at To- 
ledo has been abolished. 


Fred H. Booth, assistant to the passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western at Denver, Colo., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent—statistics at that point. 


Robert P. Ethridge, assistant city pas- 
senger and ticket agent of the Louisville 
& Nashville at Mobile, Ala., has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of assistant to the general passenger 
agent, at Louisville, Ky. 


C. D. Williams, commercial agent of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at New Or- 
leans, La., has been appointed general 
agent at Richmond, Va. 


R. R. Freed, assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Omaha, Neb., has retired after 
more than 53 years of service. 


The Wabash has announced the ap- 
pointment as district passenger agents of 
T. C. Hayden, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind., R. 
T. Mollencott, with headquarters at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and C. A. Hackenson, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. The title of dis- 
trict traffic representative formerly held 
by these men has been abolished. The 
titles of H. W. Cook and P. L. Johnson, 
general agents at Dallas, Tex., and Hous- 
ton, respectively, have been changed to 
general agents, freight department. 


F. G. Storest, general agent of the Min- 
neapolis, Northfield & Southern at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been transfer- 
red in that position to Duluth, Minn. 


Virgil G. Wright, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Denver, Colo., 
was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 4, was born on December 17, 
1901. Mr. Wright attended Wyandot high 
school at Kansas City, Kan., and in June, 
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1920, began his railroad career with the 
Burlington as a clerk in the local freight 
office at Kansas City, Mo. Subsequently 
he served as clerk in the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent’s office at that point, 
and in 1926 was made city freight agent 
in the same office at Kansas City. He was 
appointed traveling freight agent in 1936, 
and four years later became commercial 
agent at Oklahoma City, Okla., being 
advanced to division freight agent at 
Burlington, Iowa, in April, 1943. Mr. 
Wright was transferred to Denver in 
June, 1946, as assistant general freight 
agent, the post he held prior to his pro- 
motion. 


MECHANICAL 


H. L. Crane, acting master mechanic, 
Wyoming division, of the Union Pacific, 
has been appointed master mechanic of 
that division, at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


E. M. Vandiver, acting master mechanic, 
Arkansas division, Missouri Pacific, at 
North Little Rock, Ark., has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic at that point, 
succeeding the late George Schepp. 


George O. Prosser has been appointed 
superintendent—car department of the 
Kentucky & Indiana Terminal at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


J. W. Hawthorne, assistant chief of mo- 
tive power and equipment of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, has ‘been appointed general 
superintendent motive power and equip- 
ment, with headquarters as before at 
Wilmington, N. C. Mr. Hawthorne was 
born at Williamsport, Pa., on March 29, 
1911, and attended Purdue University 
(B.S.M.E. 1933). He began his career 
with the New York Air Brake Company 
at Watertown, N. Y., in July, 1933, trans- 
ferring to Cleveland, Ohio, in July, 1936. 





J. W. Hawthorne 


From January to July, 1940, Mr. Haw- 
thorne was a special representative of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, then returning 
to New York Air Brake at Cleveland un- 
til October, 1943. Mr. Hawthorne joined 





the Central of Georgia on November 1, 
1943, as assistant superintendent motive 
power and on January 1, 1945, was pro- 
moted to superintendent motive power. 
He became assistant chief of motive pow- 
er and equipment of the A.C.L. at Wil- 
mington on January 1, 1949. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


J. G. Acheson, division storekeeper, 
Pere Marquette district, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, at St. Thomas, Ont., has been 
advanced to general storekeeper, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J. H. Baker has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Canadian Pacific at 
Calgary, Alta., as reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 22. Mr. Baker joined 
the C.P. at Montreal, Que., in 1918 and 
became secretary to the vice-president 





J. H. Baker 


before being transferred in 1937 to the 
purchasing department, where he became 
chief clerk in 1943 and assistant purchas- 
ing agent at Montreal, jin 1948. He held 
the latter position at the time of his re- 
cent promotion to purchasing agent at 
Calgary. . 


ENGINEERING & 
SIGNALING 


E. B. Harris has been appointed chief 
engineer of the Jacksonville Terminal 
at Jacksonville, Fla., in charge of valua- 
tion, roadway, bridge and building and 
signal departments. 


C. E. Wood, trainmaster of the Missourj 
Pacific, at Little Rock, Ark., has been 
appointed acting division engineer on the 
Little Rock-Louisiana divisions, with 
headquarters at Monroe, La. He succeeds 
W. Rambo, granted sick leave. 


OBITUARY 


George Schepp, master mechanic, Ar- 
kansas division, Missouri Pacific, at 
North Little Rock, Ark., died on April 
16 at Little Rock. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 59) 


Illinois Roads Propose 
Reed-Bulwinkle Pact 


Railroads serving Illinois territory have 
filed an application with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of a 
Reed-Bulwinkle agreement relating to 
“rates, classifications, divisions, allow- 
ances, charges .. . for the transportation 
of property between points in Illinois 
territory.” The application has been 
docketed as Section 5a Application No. 
21. The proposed association would be 
known as the Illinois Freight Association, 
and would continue an already existing 
arrangement between the roads. 


The application filed with the I.C.C.- 


noted that the Illinois district has been 
called “the center of conflicting terri- 
torial rate adjustments.” In connection 
with the proposed agreement, the appli- 
cation said: “This territory, important 
from a transportation standpoint, is ad- 
jacent to the boundaries of Eastern, 
Southern and Western rate territories and 
a separate rate-initiating organization in 
this buffer area has been found by ex- 
perience to perform useful and necessary 
functions.” 


Next Hearing in Rule 34 
Case Set for June 12 


Further hearing in the case in which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
investigating Rule 34 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification has been set for 
June 12 at Chicago before Examiner 
Myron Witters. The investigation was in- 
stituted by the commission in October, 
1949, and the case is docketed as No. 
30280. (See Railway Age of October 22, 
1949, page 61). 


Lima-Hamilton Diesel Orders 
In First Four Months Top 1949 


The Lima-Hamilton Corporation has 
received as many orders for Diesel- 
electric locomotives during the first four 
months of 1950 as it received during all 
1949, according to Dan S. Ellis, presi- 
dent. One of the most satisfying aspects 
of the 1950 orders, Mr. Ellis said, is 
that all but two have come from rail- 
roads which made their first purchase of 
Lima-Hamilton Diesels in 1949. 


Schedule Changes 


With the advent of daylight saving 
time in many parts of the country on 
April 30 most railroads in the changed- 
time areas published timetables reflect- 
ing new schedules, but few major 
changes in overall timing of trains. 

The Pennsylvania’s New  York-St. 
Louis, Mo., “American” now arrives at 
F St. Louis at 4:10 p.m., C.S.T., 25 min. 
earlier than before. Other P.R.R. trains 
speeded up were the “Red Arrow,” 35 
min. faster from Detroit, Mich., to New 
York, and the “Cincinnati Limited,” 15 
» min. faster from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
New York. New stops at Trenton, N. J., 
were added by the New York-Chicago 
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Designed right — then built right — for the 
toughest kind of service, year after year. 


Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle, single-cylinder, 
air-cooled gasoline engines are produced by 
an organization with over 30 years of en- 
gineering and manufacturing experience 
gained during the building of more than 
444 million air-cooled engines. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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Nothing equals Rust-Oleum 
—the proved rust preventive 
—for the lasting protection 
of metal—especially in closed 
or inaccessible areas where 
condensation due to tempera- 
ture changes breeds rust. 


RUST-OLEU 


Rust-Oleum cuts prepara- 
tion time. No sandblasting 
or chemical cleaners are 
necessary. 


Rust-Oleum outlasts ordi- 

nary materials two to ten 

times depending on condi- 

tions. 

Easy to use — Rust-Oleum 

assures lasting protection 

that resists rust-producing 

conditions. 

Apply by brush, dip or 
in less time. 


Spray « . « 

Also available in small con- 
tainer sizes for economical 
distribution and field use. 





Stops Rust! 


Day and night—twenty-four hours a day—rust 
attacks railroad properties. Stop its deadly ravages 
by providing Rust-Oleum protection. Rust-Oleum 
coats metal with.a tough, pliable moistureproof 
film that lasts years longer. It’s the proved answer 
to many rust problems. 


Rust-Oleum can be applied effectively and eco- 
nomically on all metal surfaces now in service— 
even where rust has already started. Merely wire- 
brush to remove scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum 
merges the remaining rust into a rust-resisting, 
durable coating that defies time and the elements. 


Save time and labor. Avoid frequent and costly 
replacements. Protect your properties with Rust- 
Oleum. Specify Rust-Oleum on new equipment, 
for re-building jobs . . . and for maintenance. 


Get the facts now! Write for catalog containing 
complete information and recommended applica- 
tions. Tell us your specific rust problems and we 
will gladly send you definite suggestions for 
Rust-Oleum applications. 


RUST-OLEUM Corporation 





2596 Oakton Street Evanston, Illinois 
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all reserved seat coach “Trail Blazer,’ 
and by the “Penn Texas,” Pullman and 
coach limited for St. Louis and south- 
western points. 

The Boston & Maine put its “Flying 
Yankee” back on a 2-hr. run from 
Boston, Mass., to Portland, Me. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford put its 
9 p.m. Boston to New York train on a 
schedule 45 min. faster than before. 


C. & N.W. and P.R.R. 


Announce New Services 


The Chicago & North Western will 
put its new “Flambeau 400” into daily 
service between Chicago and Ashland, 
Wis., on May 26. Each of the new trains, 
streamlined and _ Diesel-powered, will 
consist of reclining seat coaches, parlor 


- ears, a dining car and a _ baggage-tap- 


cafe-lounge car. Unlike its predecessor, 
the “Flambeau,” the new train will op- 
erate throughout the year. A summer 
service will be offered to Watersmeet, 
Mich., from Monico, Wis., serving the 
resort centers of Eagle River, Conover 
and Land O’Lakes. 

Improvements also have been an- 
nounced in the Pennsylvania’s seasonal 
northern Michigan service. The Diesel- 
powered “Northern Arrow” will include 
in its consist, for the first time, stream- 
lined lounge and sleeping cars. A 
schedule similar to last year’s will be 
followed, with three pre-season weekend 
trips before regular thrice-weekly north- 
ward trips are begun on June 19, 
Southward service, on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Sundays, will begin the next 
day. Additional post-season weekend 
trips will be operated as late as 
October 1. 


High Court Won't Review 
Service Cut on Old Colony 


An order of the U.S. District Court 
for Connecticut, restraining the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities 
from interfering with curtailment of 
passenger service on the Old Colony 
division of the\ reorganized New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has been left 
in force by the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
high court has refused to review the 
case, thus leaving the lower court order 
effective. 

The district court order was issued 
under the “reservation of jurisdiction” 
which that court retained in the re- 
organization proceedings of the New 
Haven. The New Haven had proposed to 
reduce passenger service on the 0O.C. 
effective March 1, 1949, but the Massa- 
chusetts commission moved to force the 
road to continue all trains. The district 
court issued a temporary injunction and 
later a permanent one against the con- 
mission. The injunction order was up: 
held by the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit on De 
cember 13, 1949. 

The state commission then asked the 
U.S. Supreme Court to rule on the case. 
charging the district court had changed 
the “expressed intent” of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by issuing the 
injunction. 
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